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Patrick  Chura 

On  May  3 1 ,  1999,  Rolandas  Pavilionis,  rector  of  Lithuania's 
most  prestigious  university  and  a  candidate  for  the  country '  s 
parliament,  wrote  an  open  letter  to  President  Bill  Clinton 
angrily  protesting  the  American  bombardment  of  Yugoslavia.  In 
the  letter,  entitled  "The  America  I  Fear,"  he  attempted  to  convince 
Clinton  that  in  pursuing  "cowboy  politics"  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  United  States  "was  not  delivering  the  region  from  terror  and 
violence,  but  spreading  further  terror  and  violence."  Pavilionis 
also  expressed  his  assumption  that  Clinton  would  certainly  be 
familiar  with,  and  perhaps  willing  to  take  counsel  from,  a  writer 
and  philosopher  "quite  well-known  in  Europe  and  Lithuania, 
Henry  David  Thoreau."'  The  Lithuanian  professor  reminded 
Clinton  that  "Thoreau  greatly  regretted  the  direction  chosen  by 
the  United  States  in  his  time.  More  than  anyone  else,  he  strongly 
and  persuasively  defended  the  right  of  the  free  individual  to  resist 
the  absurd,  to  oppose  an  amoral  social  order,  an  order  founded  on 
brutal  force  and  the  supremacy  of  so-called  national  interests."2 

Pavilionis's  effort  to  educate  the  president  about  American 
literary  history  may  seem  presumptuous,  but  it  was  actually  not  so. 
In  this  case,  the  Lithuanian  almost  certainly  knew  his  Thoreau  as 
well  as  or  better  than  the  American.  In  1984,  Pavilionis  completed 
the  first  translation  of  Walden  into  the  Lithuanian  language.  When 
it  was  published  in  1985,  the  Lithuanian  version  of  Thoreau 's 
masterpiece  became  a  cult  favorite,  especially  among  university 
students.  Its  print  run  of  twenty  thousand  copies — a  large  number  in 
a  country  of  three  million — sold  out  within  a  few  weeks.  Recalling 
the  stir  created  by  Walden,  one  Lithuanian  literature  professor 
recently  observed,  "They  could  have  printed  fifty  thousand  copies 
and  it  would  have  sold  out."3  Clearly,  Thoreau  had  touched  a 
nerve  in  the  small  Baltic  country.  In  those  days,  however,  print 
runs  for  literary  works  were  controlled  not  by  the  market  but  by 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Culture,  which  responded  to  the  demand 
for  this  American  classic  by  not  authorizing  a  second  printing  and 
allowing  the  book  to  become  unavailable  in  bookstores. 

The  circumstances  of  Thoreau's  reception  changed  in  March 
1990,  when  Lithuania  achieved  its  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  1997,  a  new  political  use  was  found  for  Thoreau,  when 
Pavilionis  applied  for  and  received  joint  funding  from  the  American 
Embassy  and  Vilnius  University  for  a  reprinting  of  his  Lithuanian 


Walden — this  time  along  with  the  essay,  "On  the  Duty  of  Civil 
Disobedience."  For  the  new  edition,  which  also  sold  out  quickly, 
Pavilionis  wrote  a  bold  introduction  that  told  the  fascinating  story 
of  Thoreau's  influence  in  pre-glasnost  Lithuania. 

Pavilionis's  1997  introductory  essay  is  titled  '"To  Be'  Means 
To  Resist  the  Absurd."  Its  opening  paragraph  notes  that  Walden 
"provoked  a  powerful  and  interesting  reaction"  upon  its  initial 
publication  under  Soviet  rule.4  The  book  "strongly  ignited  the 
consciousness  of  especially  the  younger  generation  of  the  then- 
imprisoned  Lithuanian  nation,"  where  Thoreau's  ideas  "quite 
painfully  pierced  the  collective  intellect  of  all  of  us  who  thirsted 
for  the  recovery  of  freedom."5 

Once  Lithuanian  independence  was  achieved,  however, 
the  nation  became  quickly  and  severely  disillusioned  with 
the  challenges  of  building  an  orderly  democratic  government 
and  managing  the  threats  to  its  traditional  values  posed  by  a 
capitalist,  market-based,  consumer  society.  Pavilionis  followed 
his  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Walden  in  Soviet  Lithuania 
by  passionately  underscoring  the  urgency  of  Thoreau's  message 
during  the  country's  painful  post-Soviet  period  of  transition  in  the 
1 990s:  "As  we  in  our  own  way  repeat  the  American  experiment  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  we  walk  a  similar  path,  experience 
similar  trials,  but  in  more  bizarre,  more  civilized  forms  in  an 
increasingly  technologically  advanced  world."6 

Assessing  his  nation's  recent  history,  Pavilionis  discerned 
a  profound  contradiction:  "Thoreau's  realization  that  western 
civilization,  especially  in  its  American  phase,  though  exceptionally 
materially  impressive,  was  by  no  means  the  wisest  way,  and  perhaps 
even  one  of  the  most  destructive  forms  of  man's  objectification 
and  dehumanization,  seemed  strangely  attractive  to  our  young 
people — even  as  they  were  in  the  process  of  passionately  and 
hopefully  self-actualizing  according  to  the  American  model."7 
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Pavilionis  went  on  to  claim  a  new  form  of  relevance  for 
Thoreau  in  Lithuania.  This  time,  his  work  was  not  only  a  force 
for  political  freedom  but  also  a  reminder  of  the  false  promises  of 
materialistic  western  society:  "For  us,  as  for  the  Americans  of 
Thoreau's  time,  a  universal  truth  applies:  material-technological 
progress  alone  does  not  necessarily  entail  corresponding 
spiritual  progress.  Improved  possessions  themselves  do  not 
inspire  improved  humanity  ...  As  Thoreau  knew  and  our  own 
experience  shows,  the  opposite  is  often  the  case:  things  advance 
while  man  regresses."8 

A  second  major  difference  betw  een  the  Soviet-era  publication 
of  Walden  in  1985  and  the  American-funded  printing  of  1997  is 
the  newer  edition's  inclusion  of  the  essay  "On  the  Duty  of  Civil 
Disobedience."  Pavilionis  explained  in  his  introduction:  "Twelve 
years  ago,  in  Lithuania  as  it  then  existed,  this  essay  could  not 
have  been  made  public.  Though  it  is  recognized  as  among  the 
greatest  in  American  literary  history,  it  was,  paradoxically,  much 
too  morally  subversive  for  the  country  in  that  period."9 

"Civil  Disobedience"  was  deemed  seditious  under  the  Soviet 
system,  but  the  Lithuanian  translator  expressed  his  belief  that  "the 
essay  sounds  even  more  revolutionary  in  the  world  of  today."10 
The  current  social  order,  Pavilionis  observed,  based  its  existence 
"first  of  all  on  the  creation  and  use  of  material  things  rather  than 
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on  inner  culture,  on  the  opinion  of  the  masses  rather  than  the 
individual.""  It  was  therefore  "not  a  community  of  free  human 
beings  but  of  slaves,  however  modern  it  may  seem,  no  matter 
what  attributes  of  civil  society  it  adorns  itself  with,  no  matter 
how  much  it  sparkles  with  material  splendor."12  A  culture  that 
"serves  the  god  of  materialism,  that  recognizes  this  as  its  highest 
value,  that  with  its  laws  and  systems  protects  and  worships  this 
god  more  than  the  free  human  being  and  the  unbound  spirit, 
inevitably  becomes  a  mockery  of  an  open  and  democratic  civil 
society."13  A  society  in  which  the  spiritual  serves  the  material 
rather  than  the  reverse,  Pavilionis  concluded,  was  not  one  in 
which  Henry  Thoreau  w ished  to  live. 

Since  Lithuania  had  ostensibly  become  democratic,  there 
w  ere  even  greater  threats  to  the  self  than  those  that  had  existed 
under  Soviet  captivity.  Ideological  resistance  was  more  difficult 
in  a  democracy,  Pavilionis  believed,  because  "here  disobedience 
is  often  viewed  as  anarchism,  undermining  the  very  foundations 
of  the  democratic  order  .  .  .  Against  it  stands  the  full  weight  and 
force  of 'public  opinion,'  the  final  and  most  threatening  arbiter  of 
modern  societies."14  In  a  system  based  on  democratic  principles, 
"there  may  be  just  as  much  cause  for  civil  disobedience  as  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  totalitarian  regime."15 

Quite  explicitly,  the  Lithuanian  translator  drew  attention  to 
a  remarkable  flexibility  in  Thoreau's  ideology.  To  subvert  Soviet 
power,  or  to  dispute  American  political  hegemony,  or  to  defend 
against  the  lure  of  the  material,  Thoreau  was  a  powerful  tool: 
"To  resist  the  absurd,  stupidity  and  injustice,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sanctioned  state  or  its  obedient  majority,  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  every  person  living — whether  in  America  or  in  Lithuania 
.  .  .  This  right  and  duty  is  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  the 
eternal,  never-to-be-resolved  conflict  between  the  individual  and 
society.  This  right  and  duty  is  the  most  basic  reminder,  that  we 
are  a  free  people."'6 

Rolandas  Pavilionis,  the  strongest  single  advocate  for 
Thoreau  in  Lithuania,  became  an  important  cultural  and  political 
figure  in  Eastern  Europe.  After  his  term  as  president  of  Vilnius 
University  ended  in  2000,  he  was  elected  to  the  Lithuanian 
Parliament.  In  2004,  he  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
European  Union,  where  he  served  until  his  death  from  cancer  in 
May  2006.  Though  Pavilionis  authored  several  academic  books 
and  collections  of  essays,  his  translation  of  Walden  was  his  most 
popular  publication.  In  a  collection  of  articles,  interviews,  and 
speeches  he  published  in  2000,  Pavilionis  did  not  forget  his  debt 
to  the  American  writer.  The  book's  title,  translated  as  Against 
the  Absurd,  echoes  the  title  of  his  essay  on  Walden  and  "Civil 
Disobedience."  In  his  foreword,  Pavilionis  recognized  Thoreau 
as  his  philosophical  touchstone:  "The  content  of  this  collection 
is  shot  through  with  the  often-repeated,  simple  worldview  of 
American  writer  and  philosopher  Henry  David  Thoreau:  'Only 
that  day  dawiis  to  which  we  are  awake.'"  The  Lithuanian 
politician  asserted,  "I  also  strongly  believe  that  the  dawn  doesn't 
awaken  us,  but  that  we  awaken  the  dawn."17 

In  his  1 999  letter  to  Bill  Clinton,  Pavilionis  had  acknowledged 
that  "Thoreau  was  probably  not  always  right."  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  accurate  to  say  that  Pavilionis's  interpretations  of  Thoreau's 
ideas  were  subject  to  historical  revision.  But  having  brought 
Walden  to  Soviet  Lithuania — and  "Civil  Disobedience"  to  post- 
Soviet  Lithuania — Pavilionis  could  assert  with  some  confidence, 
even  to  the  American  president,  that  "Thoreau's  wonderful  book 
and  essay  have  inspired  millions  throughout  the  world.  In  my 
country  to  the  present  day,  these  works  are  read  quite  often. 
These  are  the  works  of  a  great  American,  one  of  his  country's 
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great  patriots."18 

Notes 

All  translations  from  Lithuanian  language  texts  are  by  the  author. 

1  Rolandas  Pavilionis,  "Amerika,  kurios  bijau"  ["The  America  I  Fear"],  in 
Pries  Absurda  [Against  the  Absurd]  (Vilnius:  Kultura,  2000),  555. 

2  Pavilionis,  "Amerika,  kurios  bijau"  ["The  America  I  Fear"],  555. 

3  Gintaras  Lazdynas,  in  conversation  with  the  author.  May  1 3,  2009. 

4  Pavilionis,  "'Buti'  Reiskia  Nepaklusti  Absurdui"  ['"To  Be'  Means  to 
Resist  the  Absurd"],  introduction  to  Voldenas,  arba,  Gyvenimas  Miske  [Walden 
or,  Life  in  the  Woods]  (Vilnius:  Baltos  Lankos,  1997),  7. 

5  Pavilionis,  "'Buti'  Reiskia  Nepaklusti  Absurdui"  ['"To  Be'  Means  to 
Resist  the  Absurd"],  7. 
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"Unerring  Metaphor":  A 
Culture  War  in  Thoreau's  Day 

Randall  Conrad 


New  Hampshire  minister  Asa  Dunbar,  father  of  Henry 
Thoreau's  mother  Cynthia,  died  when  Cynthia  was 
only  one  month  old.  (Cynthia  left  New  Hampshire  at 
age  eleven,  when  her  mother  remarried  and  moved  to  Concord, 
Massachusetts.)  Although  Cynthia  had  never  known  her  father, 
she  did  know  that  the  Dunbars  owed  their  respectable  status  to 
his  local  prominence,  for  the  Reverend  Dunbar  had  been  a  man 
of  influence  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  prior  to  his  untimely 
death  at  forty-two.  He  had  begun  as  a  Congregational  clergyman 
with  a  ministry  at  Salem,  New  Hampshire,  until  1779,  when 
persistent  ill  health  precipitated  seizures  and  forced  him  to  step 
down.  Taking  up  a  second  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Keene,  Dunbar 
prospered,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  town  clerk.' 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Thoreau's  maternal  grandfather 
presented  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  a  century  ago,  E. 
Harlow  Russell  enumerated  qualities  in  this  man  that  his  famous 
grandson  Henry  seemingly  inherited — moral  fiber,  forthrightness, 
a  wry  literary  wit,  and  "the  blood  of  dissent"  in  his  veins.  (Back 
in  1766,  Asa  Dunbar  had  been  the  hero  of  a  student  rebellion  at 
Harvard  College.)  Although  Henry  knew  his  grandmother,  Mary 
Jones  Dunbar  Minott  (d.  1830),  he  may  have  known  very  little 


about  his  long-departed  grandfather. 

An  important  fact  of  Asa  Dunbar's  short  life  is  that  he  was 
active  in  the  brotherhood  of  "the  most  ancient  &  honorable 
Society  of  Free  &  Accepted  Masons."  Masonry,  or  Freemasonry, 
was  established  in  America  by  1733.  Essentially,  a  young 
man  initiated  into  the  brotherhood  would  learn  the  virtues  of 
moderation,  circumspection,  charity,  and  honesty  through  his 
lifelong  participation  in  a  succession  of  secret,  symbolic  rituals 
and  ceremonies  with  an  aura  of  ancient  tradition.  Masonic 
speakers  often  enhanced  their  rhetoric  with  doses  of  metaphor 
taken  from  the  physical  crafts  of  masonry  and  architecture.  For 
example,  when  Dunbar  delivered  an  oration  to  members  of  the 
Masonic  Trinity  Lodge  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  in  1 78 1 ,  he 
told  them: 


It  is  justly  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  build  his 
house  upon  a  rock; — that  is  to  say — upon  a  foundation 
that  will  not  fail  him.  And  when  we  pass  into  metaphor, 
and  allegory,  and  consider  happiness  at  large,  as  a  building 
which  every  man  is  concerned  in  erecting  for  himself, 
wisdom,  without  doubt,  requires  no  less  care,  than  in  literal 
architecture  that  the  basis  be  sure  and  immovable.  This 
basis  can  be  no  other  than  truth.  Truth  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  whoever  builds  as  a  skilful  mason  resteth  his 
whole  structure.  He  never  acts  a  falsehood,  nor  makes  a 
refuge  of  lies  his  confidence.2 

Upon  his  death  in  1787,  the  Reverend  Brother  Dunbar,  a  charter 
member  of  Keene's  Rising  Sun  Lodge  No.  4,  was  interred 
at  Keene  with  full  Masonic  honors.  While  we  can  only  guess 
what  America's  quintessential  philosopher  of  non-conformism 
thought  of  those  who  joined  Freemasonry,  or  whether  he  knew 
any  particulars  about  his  Masonic  forebear,  Henry  Thoreau  was 
certainly  aware  of  the  Masons  as  a  secret  brotherhood. 

Masonry  in  the  Early  Republic 

Freemasonry  during  the  Enlightenment  has  been  summarized 
as  "an  expression  of  a  modern  sensibility,  with  non-sectarian, 
deistic  religious  notions  and  a  benign  view  of  human  nature  and 
potential,  [having]  secularist  and  cosmopolitan  tendencies."3 
It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  role  played  by  the  Masonic 
fraternity  during  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  eras  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  it  is  estimated  that 
several  thousand  American  Freemasons  belonged  to  a  hundred- 
odd  lodges  (local  clubs).  Because  a  freethinking  deism  tended  to 
challenge  established  doctrines,  notably  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
Masonic  lodges  in  colonial  America  provided  opportunity  for  the 
convivial  association  of  like-minded  gentlemen  who  might  well 
harbor  ideals  of  political  liberty.  Benjamin  Franklin,  George 
Washington,  John  Hancock,  and  Paul  Revere,  to  name  only  the 
best  known,  were  active  Masons.4  In  a  republic  founded  and  led 
by  an  aristocracy,  membership  in  the  Freemasons  was  almost  a 
natural  concomitant  of  the  social  and  political  leadership  that 
a  man  might  exercise,  be  he  General  Washington  or  Reverend 
Dunbar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  Independence,  Masonry  in 
America  grew  quickly.  The  war  had  seen  the  establishment  of 
military  Masonic  lodges,  while  the  freethinking  deism  mentioned 
above,  spreading  more  widely,  had  begun  to  sap  the  traditional 
tie  between  church  and  state.  Yet  this  very  development  soon 
precipitated  the  popular  reaction  known  as  Antimasonry.  William 
Preston  Vaughn  observed:  "At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Masons  tended  to  be  prosperous  and  politically  active, 


and  they  frequently  assumed  leadership  roles  for  protracted 
periods  of  time.  This  fact  in  itself  was  enough  to  make  the 
Antimasons,  with  their  strong  belief  in  social  egalitarianism, 
constantly  suspicious  of  the  fraternity."5 

From  Masonry  to  Antimasonry 

Evolving  from  an  age-old  distrust  of  secret  organizations, 
America's  Antimasonic  movement  of  1826-1836  would  bring  an 
end  to  the  heroic  days  of  Freemasonry.  In  a  time  of  unprecedented 
and  stressful  social  change,  Americans  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  elite  came  to  view  the  ubiquitous  Masonic  brethren  as  secret 
infiltrators  of  local  political  office,  conspiratorially  seeking 
to  manipulate  democratic  processes.  Gaining  increasingly 
intransigent  followers,  the  Antimasonic  movement  precipitated  a 
culture  war,  particularly  in  Massachusetts. 

With  both  sides  claiming  the  blessing  of  God,  the  war  was 
fought  amidst  a  hail  of  bellicose  rhetoric  on  several  fronts  in  the 
northeast,  from  western  New  York's  "burned-over  district"  to  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  Hearings,  speeches,  and  sermons — pro 
and  (largely)  con — raged  across  Massachusetts.  Antimasonic  state 
conventions  were  held  in  Boston  in  1829-1830,  1831,  and  1833, 
and  in  Worcester  in  1832.  When  the  fog  lifted,  the  movement's 
virulent  and  effective  attacks  on  American  Freemasonry  had 
decimated  the  ranks  and  power  of  the  fraternal  order.  Antimasonry 
thus  contributed  to  the  nation's  wrenching  sociopolitical  transition 
from  the  virtue-driven  republicanism  of  the  founding  generation 
to  the  Jacksonian  politics  of  Henry  Thoreau's  school  days,  an 
era  in  which  professional  politicians  relied  upon  "populist" 
demagoguery  to  wield  influence  and  consolidate  power. 

In  1834  and  1835,  on  the  eve  of  its  bicentennial  celebration, 
the  town  of  Concord  was  riven  by  this  painful  discord.  Edward 
Jarvis  recalled  how  longtime  friendships  wilted  under  "a  moral 
blast."  The  physician  and  memoirist,  who  was  thirty-one  at  the 
height  of  "anti"  belligerence,  later  reminisced,  "it  seemed  to  me 
that  political  strife  had  never  reached  such  [a]  height  of  bitterness 
and  mutual  distrust,  and  that  politicians  had  never  been  so 
sophistical,  false  and  abusive."6 

"Anti-Masonry  politics  . . .  made  a  deal  of  trouble  in  Concord 
generally,"  agreed  John  Shepard  Keyes,  Thoreau's  contemporary 
and  the  son  of  a  prominent  Mason.7  As  a  teen,  Keyes  helped 
Masonic  partisans  get  an  edge  in  a  propaganda  battle  by  "getting 
into  the  office  of  [the]  anti  paper  through  a  broken  window  only 
large  enough  for  a  small  boy  and  hooking  an  advance  copy  in 
order  that  the  other  village  paper  might  answer  its  attacks  the 
same  day  they  appeared."8 

As  Antimasonry  played  out  in  their  native  town,  Thoreau, 
Keyes,  and  their  schoolmates  certainly  had  ringside  seats.  In  the 
opening  act,  Phineas  Allen,  their  teacher  at  Concord  Academy, 
was  elected  to  the  town  clerkship  by  the  Antimasons  in  1834. 
"The  antimasons  carried  the  town,"  Keyes  remembered.  "It 
was  a  Revolution,  and  how  the  antis  hurrahed  and  the  masons 
groaned  and  gnashed  their  teeth."9  In  reprisal,  aggrieved  Masonic 
fathers  pulled  their  children  out  of  the  Academy.  Then  in  1837, 
bank  director  Timothy  Prescott  was  voted  into  town  office  as 
an  "anti,"  sweeping  Keyes's  influential  father  from  the  public 
stage  and  poisoning  the  longstanding  friendship  of  the  two 
men.  "Politics  were  personal  then  if  ever,"  the  younger  Keyes 
remembered  in  his  autobiography.10  George  Moore,  another  of 
Thoreau's  schoolmates,  whose  Masonic  father  was  the  jail-keeper 
and  an  officer  of  the  town  militia,  rebelled  by  sympathizing  with 
Antimasonry,  joining  the  New  England  Non-Resistance  Society, 
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and  becoming  a  teetotaler  and  a  Unitarian  minister,  although  not 
a  Transcendentalism" 

Philosophy,  the  Guide  of  Life 

When  Henry  Thoreau  began  his  college  years,  the  Antimasonic 
fervor  had  left  one  notable  repercussion  at  Harvard,  namely  the 
accusation  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  clandestine  and  subversive  in 
its  process  of  inducting  "a  third  of  college  youth"  into  its  ranks. 
(John  Quincy  Adams  and  other  Antimasons,  anxious  to  restore  the 
fraternity  to  republican  respectability,  led  an  initiative  to  abolish 
its  veil  of  secrecy.)  In  an  elite  class  of  clergy,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  teachers,  most  of  whom  would  also  become  Masons,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  members  were  the  creme  de  la  creme.  Understandably  then, 
"Antimasonry  was  not  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  to  sweep  through 
Harvard,"  in  the  words  of  historian  Paul  Goodman.12 

Not  through  elite  Harvard,  anyway.  An  enthusiasm  that  did 
sweep  through  Harvard  in  the  1820s  and  1830s — lightly  fueled 
perhaps  by  Antimasonic  polemics — was  the  robust  opposition  of 
the  student  body  to  the  byzantine  and  inexorable  system  of  ranking 
(grading)  established  by  the  college's  president,  Josiah  Quincy. 
This  resistance  culminated  in  the  1 823  "Great  Rebellion,"  followed 
by  the  1834  "Dunkin"  riots  instigated  by  Thoreau's  class  at  the 
end  of  his  freshman  year.  Considering  Thoreau's  sympathy  with 
the  protesters,  his  often-quoted  barbs  against  traditional  college 
education  need  to  be  understood  as  arising  from  this  turbulent 
social  matrix.13  As  Kenneth  Cameron,  the  indefatigable  scholar  of 
the  American  Renaissance,  insists,  "Thoreau's  'rebelliousness'  . . . 
was  actually  only  a  small  eddy  in  the  much  greater  tidal  wave  set 
in  motion  by  the  Class  of  1837  . . .  and  the  upheaval  of  his  class  . . . 
was  only  a  phase  of  a  large  student  protest  smouldering  for  more 
than  a  decade."14 

In  confirmation  of  this,  Cameron  discovered  and  reprinted 
"the  'Bible'"  of  the  student  protests,  an  anonymous  expose 
published  the  year  before  Thoreau  entered  Harvard.  The 
oppositional  students,  Cameron  believes,  were  all  familiar  with 
this  short  volume,  A  Tour  of  College.  Its  author  was  Marshall 
Tufts  (1802-1855),  who  went  on  to  study  divinity.  "A  perusal  of 
the  reprinted  pages  [Cameron  writes]  will  indicate  that  Thoreau's 
criticism  of  a  Harvard  education  in  Walden  and  elsewhere  was 
vulgate  doctrine  recorded  in  the  little  book  by  Marshall  Tufts  of 
the  Class  of  1827."15 

The  rhetoric  of  A  Tour  of  College  includes  a  trace  of 
Antimasonry.  The  writer,  who  disingenuously  asks  not  to 
be  considered  an  "apostate  Alumnus,"  lays  claim  to  an  even 
profounder  expose  than  the  revelations  published  by  Antimasons: 
"It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  perversions  of  the  Craft  [i.e., 
Freemasonry]  are  at  all  commensurate"  with  the  "corruption" 
in  "our  higher  schools"  that  he  will  uncover  in  his  work.  This 
secretive  corruption,  he  writes,  can  never  be  wholly  expunged,  for 
its  cultists  are  brainwashed:  "Not  but  what  our  Phi-Beta-Kappa 
societies  have  publicly  disowned  any  Secret,  or  any  alliance  of  this 
kind;  their  secret  lies  in  the  mystical  importance  they  pedantically 
attach  to  their  dogmas."16 

In  the  1830s,  then,  a  spirit  of  Antimasonic  rebellion  against 
the  traditionally  trained  social  elite  informed  contrarian  student 
attitudes  that  Thoreau  shared.  Unquestionably,  Thoreau  could 
only  have  viewed  the  outside  world's  Jacksonian  politicking 
as  trivial  and  degrading.  Yet  the  Antimasonic  movement  was 
influencing  major  trends  that  helped  shape  Thoreau's  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life,  and  not  only  at  the  college  in  Cambridge.  It  had 
arisen  in  parallel  with  New  England's  great  spiritual  revivals  of 
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the  1 820s.  Antimasonic  principles  were  involved  in  the  birth  of 
Transcendentalism  from  orthodox  Unitarianism.17Most  important, 
Antimasonic  sympathizers  in  Massachusetts — notably  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers,  all 
known  to  Thoreau — were  emerging  as  ardent  abolitionists,  an 
ideological  affinity  which  spurred  antislavery  momentum  into  the 
1840s.18 

The  Antimasonic  attacks  that  unmanned  Freemasonry  had 
long-lasting  repercussions.  By  the  mid- 1830s,  the  population  of 
Masons  nationally  had  dwindled  by  some  sixty  percent,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Boston  had  its  charter  as  a  charitable  order  revoked,  and 
Masonic  lodges  shriveled,  disbanded,  or  were  driven  underground. 
Filling  the  social  void,  non-controversial  associations  such  as  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  only  a  decade  or  two,  grew  in  membership.19 

In  "Civil  Disobedience"  ( 1 849),  against  the  backdrop  of  this 
still-smoldering  culture  war,  Thoreau  mocks  the  decline  of  self- 
reliance,  a  decline  which  he  sees  symbolized  in  the  emergence  of 
these  benevolent  associations: 

The  American  has  dwindled  into  an  Odd  Fellow, — one 
who  may  be  known  by  the  development  of  his  organ  of 
gregariousness,  and  a  manifest  lack  of  intellect  and  cheerful 
self-reliance;  whose  first  and  chief  concern,  on  coming  into 
the  world,  is  to  see  that  the  alms-houses  are  in  good  repair; 
and,  before  yet  he  has  lawfully  donned  the  virile  garb,  to 
collect  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
that  may  be;  who,  in  short,  ventures  to  live  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  mutual  insurance  company,  which  has  promised  to 
bury  him  decently.20 

But  only  one  direct  reference  to  Freemasonry  can  be  found  in 
Thoreau's  entire  body  of  writing,  and  there  is  nothing  derogatory 
in  it. 

On  August  8,  1852,  Thoreau  gracefully  employed  metaphor 
in  alluding  in  his  journal  to  the  fraternity's  secret  hand-clasps,  by 
which  two  brethren  who  are  strangers  may  recognize  their  bond: 
"The  entertaining  [of]  a  single  thought  of  a  certain  elevation  makes 
all  men  of  one  religion.  It  is  always  some  base  alloy  that  creates 
the  distinction  of  sects —  Thought  greets  thought  over  the  widest 
gulfs  of  time  with  unerring  free-masonry  .  .  .  Methinks  I  can  be 
as  intimate  with  the  essence  of  an  ancient  worthy  as,  so  to  speak, 
he  was  with  himself."21  Typically  and  significantly,  Thoreau 
here  declared  his  membership  in  a  brotherhood  of  kindred  spirits 
above  time  and  place,  remote  from  the  fractious  and  demeaning 
power-struggles  of  the  real  world.  It  is  a  succinct  illustration  of 
the  gulf  between  the  ideals  served  by  the  Masonic  brotherhood 
in  the  triumphant  era  of  the  new  republic  and  the  individualist 
philosophy  which  began  to  supplant  them  only  two  generations 
afterward. 
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The  Thoreau  Birth  House 
Restored! 


Joseph  C.  Wheeler 

As  I  write,  the  house  in  which  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  born 
is  a  beehive  of  activity.  Carpenters,  electricians,  painters, 
heating  installers,  plumbers,  insulation  specialists,  and 
landscapers  are  all  doing  what  they  do  best,  under  the  exacting 
and  hands-on  supervision  of  historical  architect  Larry  Sorli  and 
general  contractor  Michael  Godin.  This  work  represents  the 
culmination  of  more  than  a  decade  of  effort  by  the  Thoreau  Farm 
Trust.  If  deadlines  are  met,  the  Thoreau  Society  will  have  moved 
its  international  headquarters  to  the  house  by  the  time  you  read 
these  words. 

The  restoration  of  this  1730s  farmhouse  has  been  supported 
by  the  generosity  of  hundreds  of  individuals,  many  foundations, 
and  by  the  appropriation  at  Concord  town  meeting  of  Community 
Preservation  funds.  The  house  and  two  acres  were  sold  by  the 
Town  of  Concord  to  the  Trust  for  one  dollar.  Currently  led  by 
President  Nancy  McJennett  and  Executive  Director  Nancy 
Grohol,  the  Thoreau  Farm  Trust  has  raised  nearly  $900,000  for 
the  restoration.  The  project  is  a  great  example  of  public/private 
cooperation. 

As  the  restoration  project  approaches  its  completion,  I  ask 
myself  what  message  Thoreau  has  for  today's  world. 

Recently,  the  Trust  announced  that  Bill  McKibben  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  an  honorary  board  member.  This  is  especially 
welcome  since  he  is  a  leader  in  the  campaign  to  find  an  effective 
strategy  to  deal  with  climate  change.  In  a  book  review  in  the  June 
1 1  issue  of  the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  McKibben  focused  on 
the  forthcoming  Copenhagen  Conference,  which  is  expected  to 
result  in  an  international  strategy  to  combat  global  warming.  He 
concluded  that  the  "real  negotiation  is  between  humans  on  the  one 
hand  and  chemistry  and  physics  on  the  other.  And  chemistry  and 
physics  don't  bargain."  The  preservation  of  the  biosphere  niche 
friendly  to  our  species  is  at  stake. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  an  international  great  debate.  It  is 
a  debate  in  which  Thoreau's  life  and  work  are  very  relevant. 
Science  and  productive  efficiency  have  enabled  a  portion  of  the 
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Thoreau  Birthplace.  July  2009.  Photographed  by  C.  Manoli-Skoca 
(published  with  permission). 


earth's  seven  billion  people  to  live  comfortable  lives.  But  the 
comfortable  minority  is  producing  the  green  house  gases  that 
cause  earth  warming. 

It  is  now,  belatedly,  dawning  on  us  that  in  coming  decades 
the  human  family  must  change  its  ways.  We  are  in  the  early  stages 
of  an  energy  revolution  that  has  been  slow  to  gain  momentum.  We 
must  soon  transcend  the  desire  to  live  in  ever-bigger  houses  and 
own  ever  more  things.  In  short,  we  need  to  see  Thoreau's  pride  in 
simplicity  and  economy  as  essential  values  for  the  prevention  of 
irreparable  damage  to  our  air,  water,  and  land  resources. 

The  world  has  gone  through  many  major  shifts  in  behavior. 
Among  these  was  the  abolition  of  American  slavery  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  movement  in  which  Thoreau  played  an 
active  role.  In  the  twentieth  century,  Mahatma  Gandhi  inspired  the 
effort  to  end  colonial  rule  in  India.  As  Paul  Friedrich  has  recently 
reminded  us  in  The  Gita  within  Walden,  Gandhi  acknowledged 
the  influence  of  Thoreau.  More  recently,  Martin  Luther  King — 
who  also  saw  Thoreau  as  a  mentor — led  the  American  civil  rights 
movement.  Perhaps  Thoreau  can  be  helpful  to  us  again  as  we 
embark  on  another  profound  transformation  of  values. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Thoreau  Farm  will,  in  a  small  way, 
encourage  people  to  think  about  our  global  conundrum  and 
look  to  Thoreau  in  our  search  for  solutions.  Simplicity  will  be 
a  significant  part  of  the  answer.  Combine  this  with  Thoreau's 
respect  for  each  individual  and  for  nature,  and  we  may  approach 
the  sustainability  paradigm  needed  to  permit  future  generations  of 
our  species  to  flourish. 

In  this  context,  the  Thoreau  Farm  Trust  has  tried  to  keep  things 
simple  and  sought  to  carry  out  the  restoration  in  an  environmentally 
friendly  way.  In  its  choice  of  heating  and  plumbing  systems  and 
of  building  materials,  the  Trust  hopes  to  set  a  good  example.  The 
Trust  sees  the  restored  birth  house  not  simply  as  the  place  where 
Thoreau,  the  man,  happened  to  have  been  born,  but  also  as  a 
birthplace  of  ideas.  One  small  step  for  humanity! 
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Abstracts 

Papers  presented  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  San 
Francisco,  California,  December  2008 

Session  1:  "Putting  America  Behind  Us:  Facing  the 
Atlantic  in  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod''' 

"The  Troubled  Ocean:  Social  Justice,  Sentimental  Charity, 
and  the  Ethics  of  Globalism  in  Cape  Cod"  James  Brown 

For  many  of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  critics  of  the  1980s  and 
1990s,  especially  those  emerging  from  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  New  Americanist  or  postnationalist  American  Studies 
movement,  Thoreau  has  come  to  exemplify  what  Cecelia  Tichi 
has  called  the  Transcendental  ethos  of  "egocentric  narcissism." 
This  narcissism,  implicit  in  the  term  "self-reliance,"  endorses,  in 
New  Americanist  critiques,  "violence  against  the  self  and  others" 
and  reinforces  bourgeois  "American  traditions  of  hard  work 
and  artisanship."  As  critics  like  Paul  Giles  have  argued,  in  the 
realm  of  the  political  unconscious,  Transcendentalist  self-reliance 
like  Thoreau's  also  underwrote  a  hard-nosed  individualism  and 
celebratory  Americanism  during  the  cold  war  years,  one  that 
helped  to  justify  anti-communism  abroad  and  anti-progressivism 
at  home.  Later,  ethicist  Phillip  Hallie,  in  his  2001  book  In  the 
Eye  of  the  Hurricane:  Tales  of  Good  and  Evil,  Help  and  Harm, 
devoted  a  chapter  to  what  he  considered  Thoreau's  celebration  of 
an  uncompassionate  and  "unsentimental  life  of  one's  own."  For 
Hallie,  Thoreau  was  "not  unlike  a  lone,  hairy  wolf  who  "loved 
nature  more  than  man"  and  who  turned  his  back  on  the  core  ethical 
issues  of  his  day.  For  evidence,  Hallie  drew  upon  Thoreau's  biting 
and  cynical  criticism  of  charity  in  his  posthumously  published 
Cape  Cod. 

What  all  of  these  currents  in  criticism  share  is  a 
misapprehension  of  what  Thoreau  meant  and  understood  by 
self-reliance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  sentiment  and  charity, 
on  the  other.  For  New  Americanist  critics  and  for  ethicists 


like  Hallie,  as  well  as  for  the  sociologist  Robert  Bellah,  the 
term  self-reliance  translates  to  American  individualism,  with 
its  capitalistic  acquisitiveness  and  attendant  indifference  to 
the  suffering  of  others.  For  Thoreau,  however,  self-reliance 
implied  a  critique  of  this  very  acquisitiveness.  Indeed,  in  Cape 
Cod,  he  registers  a  consciousness  intently  aware  of  the  rippling, 
global  consequences  of  an  individual's  reliance  on  the  world 
marketplace.  Throughout  Cape  Cod,  he  draws  attention  to  the 
unjust  and  dangerous  practices  of  nineteenth-century  shipping 
interests  and  the  charitable  organizations  they  founded,  spurring 
an  inward-searching,  practical  meditation  on  the  heart  of  social 
man  under  modern  global  capitalism.  This  meditation  included 
a  rejection  of  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society,  which  was  formed  by  Massachusetts  elite  to 
help  shipwrecked  sailors.  Thoreau  posited  his  rejection  of  charity 
on  the  grounds  that  charity  failed  to  address  the  endemic  problem 
of  selfish  greed  and  national  reliance  on  cheap  labor  and  goods 
that  endangered  the  lives  of  sailors  in  the  first  place.  In  its  stead, 
Thoreau  affirmed  the  need  for  a  positive  self-reliance,  comparable 
to  Foucault's  notion  of  "the  care  of  the  self,"  that  rejected  the  very 
basis  of  the  exploitative  market  in  which  shipping  interests  and 
nineteenth-century  consumers  were  entwined. 

"Oceans  and  Immigrants:  Transatlantic  Visions  of  the  Irish 
in  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod"  Ryan  Schneider 

This  paper  examines  narratives  of  the  environment  and  their 
relation  to  dynamics  of  class  in  Cape  Cod.  It  draws  from  recent 
work  in  the  fields  of  border  theory  and  environmental  literary 
criticism  to  shed  light  on  a  crucial  recursive  element  of  Thoreau's 
approach  to  environmental  narrative — one  that  has  the  uncanny 
effect  of  naturalizing  the  maintenance  of  class  boundaries  and 
hierarchies  while  obscuring  their  status  as  social  constructs.  It 
argues  that  Cape  Cod  imbricates  concepts  of  environment  and 
class  in  a  manner  that  reveals  Thoreau's  broader  fascination  with 
the  connection  between  nature  and  culture  and,  more  specifically, 
how  this  relation  manifests  itself  in  the  class  struggles  of  the 
Irish. 

"'Buttons  on  Dead  Men's  Vests':  Spirit  and  the  Inanimate  in 
Cape  Cod"  Audrey  Raden 

Cape  Cod  begins  and  ends  with  a  description  of  the  land 
facing  the  sea.  The  first  description  shows  Cape  Cod  as  the 
defensive  arm  of  Massachusetts,  showing  her  fist  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  last  image  of  the  book  is  of  "a  man" — not  the  "I"  or  "we"  of 
most  of  the  book — with  his  feet  on  the  land,  facing  the  Atlantic, 
in  a  position  to  put  "all  of  America  behind  him."  I  believe  this  last 
sentence  has  been  misinterpreted  for  a  very  long  time.  Thoreau 
puts  America — with  its  hypocrisy,  gross  materialism,  and 
slavery — behind  himself  and  looks  toward  .  .  .  Europe?  Thoreau 
hated  Europe.  And  the  theme  that  runs  through  most  of  his  work 
is  that  when  he  seeks  beauty,  inspiration,  and  most  importantly, 
meaning,  he  orients  himself  west.  Instead,  in  calling  himself  "a 
man,"  Thoreau  creates  the  universal  living  man,  standing  witness 
to  the  primeval  battle  between  land  and  sea.  Before  the  Civil  War, 
America  had  two  meanings:  the  obvious  geographical  one,  but 
also  the  sense  that  America  could  still  exist  as  an  idea  ("America  is 
a  poem  in  our  eyes,"  as  Emerson  said).  When  Thoreau  stands  with 
"all  America  behind  him,"  he  refers  to  this  sense  of  America  as 
an  idea,  a  metaphor.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  "America" 
behind  him  is  that  idea  of  America,  its  land  spreading  out  behind 
him,  a  kind  of  spiritual  army  supporting  the  land  in  its  battle  with 
the  sea. 
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The  inanimate  world  is  a  great  mystery.  The  sea  and  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  seem  to  have  an  understanding  or  shared  meaning  that 
no  one  living  can  understand.  The  point  of  Thoreau's  excursion 
is  to  know  the  sea,  but  he  understands  by  the  end  of  the  book 
that  this  is  impossible  for  a  living  man.  When  he  describes  the 
pile  of  bones  at  Fire  Island  that  were  once,  he  believed,  Horace 
Sumner,  he  says  in  his  journal,  "[The  bones  were]  attending  to 
the  sea,  whose  hollow  roar  seemed  addressed  to  the  ears  of  the 
departed,  articulate  speech  to  them."  After  what  seems  a  glib 
and  unfeeling  response  to  the  death  and  tragedy  at  Cohasset,  he 
observes  many  chapters  later  that  the  bones  not  retrieved  could 
have  been  sent  home  by  the  tides.  The  now-inanimate  bones  have 
a  connection  with  the  sea.  In  sending  those  bones  home,  the  sea  is 
communicating  with  its  own. 

In  July  1850,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  wreck  of  the  Elizabeth, 
Thoreau  tore  a  button  off  what  he  believed  was  Count  Ossoli's 
coat.  He  carried  that  button  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  talked  about 
it,  thought  about  it,  and  dreamed  about  it.  From  that  time  on  he 
associated  buttons  with  death  by  sea.  He  held  it  up  to  the  light  and 
studied  it,  looking  for  meaning.  In  his  October  26,  1851,  journal 
entry,  he  describes  a  dream:  "Again  I  was  in  my  own  small 
pleasure  boat — learning  to  sail  on  the  sea — &  I  raised  my  sail 
before  my  anchor  which  I  had  dragged  far  into  sea —  I  saw  the 
buttons  which  had  come  off  the  coats  of  drowned  men."  Whether 
or  not  Ossoli's  button  was  actually  made  of  bone,  it  stands  for 
the  bones  of  those  who  died  at  sea.  Thoreau  looked  to  the  button 
repeatedly  for  meaning  and  found  none.  Yet  he  held  onto  it,  I 
believe,  as  a  reminder  of  the  gulf  between  animate  and  inanimate, 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  spirit  of  the  unknowable  inanimate 
world. 


Session  2:  "Transcendental  Economies  of  Circulation" 

"Transcendentalism  and  the  Circulation  of  Social  Capital," 
Leon  Jackson 

Scholars  have  always  known  that  the  Transcendentalists 
were  a  community  of  like-minded  thinkers,  but  beyond  discussing 
various  institutional  manifestations  of  Transcendental  interaction, 
such  as  clubs  and  communes,  they  have  tended  to  focus  more 
on  the  ideas  that  the  Transcendentalists  shared  in  common  than 
the  social  structures  that  made  such  idea-sharing  possible.  In  my 
paper,  I  bring  Pierre  Bourdieu's  concepts  of  social  and  cultural 
capital  to  bear  upon  the  issue  of  Transcendental  social  formation, 
arguing  that  the  informal  sharing  of  books  had  an  impact  far 
beyond  the  ideas  such  books  contained.  In  the  reciprocal  sharing 
of  small  numbers  of  hard-to-find  texts  (or  cultural  capital),  the 
Transcendentalists  created  a  sense  of  membership  in  an  exclusive 
community  (bonded  social  capital).  I  offer  three  examples  of  such 
book-sharing  from  three  successive  generations  that  generated 
a  vital  sense  of  neighborliness  and  community:  the  many  books 
shared  by  Margaret  Fuller's  grandparents  and  their  neighbors  in 
the  late  1790s;  a  single  text  passed  between  Boston  Unitarian 
ministers  associated  with  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  and 
Andrews  Norton  in  the  1810s;  and  the  passage  of  eight  copies  of 
Thomas  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartus  received  by  Emerson  in  1834 
and  disseminated  among  his  friends  and,  in  turn,  their  friends  over 
the  following  year.  The  very  act  of  sharing  these  texts,  I  argue, 
generated  among  the  Transcendentalists  a  sense  of  belonging  at  a 
point  when  they  were  starting  to  be  marginalized  and  ostracized 
by  the  Unitarian  establishment  whose  own  book-sharing  habits 
had  sustained  them  a  generation  earlier  as  they  found  themselves 
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ostracized  by  orthodox  Congregationalists.  It  is  in  such  acts  of 
reciprocation,  I  conclude,  as  well  as  in  the  ideas  reciprocated, 
that  we  can  see  cultural  communities  come  into  being  and  sustain 
themselves  over  time. 

"Advice  to  Print:  The  Delicate  Business  of  Promoting 
Thoreau,"  David  Dowling 

Thoreau's  profound  ambivalence  toward  his  vocational 
identity  made  the  prospect  of  promoting  him  in  the  literary 
market  daunting  for  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller, 
the  literary  parents  of  perhaps  the  most  professionally  wayward 
author  in  the  history  of  American  literature.  Promoting  an  author 
who  complained  in  his  April  15,  1852,  journal,  "how  many  there 
are  who  advise  you  to  print!  How  few  who  advise  you  to  lead  a 
more  interior  life!"  was  a  precarious,  if  not  impossible,  enterprise. 
Emerson,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Fuller  had  inspired  his  interior 
life  in  the  first  place,  yet  by  the  mid- 1840s,  they  were  the  very 
ones  advising  him  to  print.  Fuller  and  Emerson  were  actively 
enmeshed  in  the  network  of  literary  intermediaries  that  formed 
an  economy  of  circulation  for  the  publicity  and  promotion  of  such 
fledgling  writers  as  Thoreau  in  the  antebellum  literary  market.  As 
professional  guides  for  Thoreau,  their  roles  were  complicated  by 
their  friendship,  mentorship,  and  patronage  of  the  young  author. 
As  such,  they  combined  many  of  the  increasingly  specialized 
roles  visible  in  the  new  industry  that  mediated  author-publisher 
relations  emergent  with  the  mid-century  professionalization  of 
authorship.  Their  styles  of  patronage — Fuller's  attempts  as  Dial 
editor  to  disabuse  him  of  his  tendencies  toward  narrative  pastiche 
and  genetically  amorphous  writing,  and  Emerson's  coddling 
of  his  slow  development  as  an  author  through  lavish  financial 
support — were  specifically  tailored  to  Thoreau's  deep  dedication 
to  the  enterprise  of  self-culture  on  the  one  hand,  while  attempting 
to  accommodate  him  in  a  culture  of  enterprise  on  the  other.  Fuller 
and  Emerson  reconciled  this  paradox  of  self  and  market  culture 
in  fruitful  tensions  to  produce  successful  careers  of  their  own,  yet 
their  business  advice  to  Thoreau,  despite  sharing  the  same  core 
beliefs,  frequently  missed  the  mark. 

The  Transcendental  notion  of  friendship — a  knotty  and 
paradoxical  subject  upon  which  all  three  so  deeply  disagreed  that  it 
had  a  lasting,  chilling  effect  on  their  relationships — problematized 
Emerson  and  Fuller's  roles  as  professional  guides.  Further,  their 
subversive  ideology  toward  capitalism  put  them  in  an  awkward 
position  to  inspire  self-promotion  in  Thoreau,  to  the  detriment 
of  their  efforts  to  put  him  in  touch  with  important  editors  and 
publishers  who  might  boost  the  circulation  of  his  writing  and 
the  development  of  his  career.  Thoreau  did  not  truly  fail  to  act 
on  his  opportunities.  Steven  Fink  has  shown  in  Prophet  in  the 
Marketplace:  Thoreau 's  Development  as  a  Professional  Writer 
that  he  was,  indeed,  fully  engaged  with  the  project  of  advancing 
his  professional  career.  But  he  mismanaged  his  advantages  with 
unorthodox  business  practice  that  ironically  arose  from  his  willful 
misapprehension  and  thus  misapplication  of  the  spirit  of  Emerson 
and  Fuller's  efforts  to  help  him. 

"A  'New  DiaP  for  Transcendentalists:  John  Chapman, 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  the  Transatlantic  Connection,"  Robert 
J.  Scholnick 

In  its  formative  stages,  as  is  well  known,  American 
Transcendentalism  drew  in  significant  ways  from  the  work 
of  German  and  British  writers,  including  Fichte.  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Carlyle.  Less  well  understood  is  the  way 
that  deepening  contacts  between  American  writers  and  like- 
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Established  in  1941,  The  Thoreau  Society  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  organization  devoted  to  an  American  author.  The  Society 
has  long  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  about 
Thoreau  by  collecting  books,  manuscripts,  and  artifacts  relating 
to  Thoreau  and  his  contemporaries,  by  encouraging  the  use  of  its 
collections,  and  by  publishing  articles  in  two  Society  periodicals: 
The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  and  The  Concord  Saunterer:  A 
Journal  of  Thoreau  Studies. 

Through  an  annual  gathering  in  Concord,  and  through  sessions 
devoted  to  Thoreau  at  the  Modern  Language  Association's 
annual  convention  and  the  American  Literature  Association's 
annual  conference,  the  Thoreau  Society  provides  opportunities 
for  all  those  interested  in  Thoreau  -  dedicated  readers  and 
followers,  as  well  as  the  leading  scholars  in  the  field  -  to  gather 
and  share  their  knowledge  of  Thoreau  and  his  times. 

The  Thoreau  Society  archives  are  housed  at  the  Thoreau 
Institute's  Henley  Library  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  This 
repository  includes  the  collections  of  Walter  Harding  and 
Raymond  Adams,  two  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  Thoreau 
and  founders  of  the  Thoreau  Society;  and  those  of  Roland 
Robbins,  who  uncovered  Thoreau's  Walden  house  site. 

Thoreau  Society  members  represent  a  wide  range  of  professions, 
interests,  and  hometowns  across  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world.  They  are  connected  by  the  conviction  that  Henry 
Thoreau  had  important  things  to  say  and  crucial  questions  to  ask 
that  are  just  as  significant  in  our  time  as  in  his.  Our  list  of  past 
Society  presidents  is  a  sampling  of  the  kinds  of  people  who  have 
been  attracted  to  Thoreau's  writings  and  philosophies.  Through 
its  programs,  publications  and  projects,  the  Thoreau  Society  is 
committed  to  exploring  Thoreau's  observations  on  living  with 
self,  society  and  nature,  and  encouraging  people  to  think  about 
how  they  live  their  own  lives. 

Mission: 

The  Thoreau  Society  exists  to  simulate  interest  in  and  foster  education 
about  Thoreau's  life,  works,  legacy  and  his  place  in  his  world  and  in  ours, 
challenging  all  to  live  a  deliberate,  considered  life. 

Vision 

The  Thoreau  Society  keeps  Thoreau's  writings  and  ideas  alive  across  time 
and  across  generations. 

Organizational  Goals: 

•        To  encourage  research  on  Thoreau's  life  and  works  and  to  act  as  a 
repository  for  Thoreau-related  materials 

To  educate  the  public  about  Thoreau's  ideas  and  their  application  to 
contemporary  life 

To  preserve  Thoreau's  legacy  and  advocate  for  the  preservation  of 
Thoreau  country 

Friends  of  Walden  Pond: 

In  2001,  The  Thoreau  Society  was  designated  the  official  Friends  group, 
supporting  the  visitor  services,  conservation  projects  and  park  operations  at 
Walden  Pond  State  Reservation,  site  of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  experiment 
in  living  deliberately  (1845-1847)  and  inspiration  for  his  classic  work, 

Walden  (\%54). 


The  Thoreau  Society's  Commitments 

To  preserve  Thoreau's  legacy  and  advocate  for  the  preservation  of 
Thoreau  country 

To  foster  scholarly  work  about  Thoreau 

To  provide  products  and  programs  that  offer  simple  and  practical 
information  about  the  relevance  of  Thoreau's  ideas  to  our  time 

To  provide  up  to  date  information  and  educational  material  to  support 
the  study  of  Thoreau 

To  enrich  the  experience  of  visitors  to  Concord  and  VYalden  Pond 
by  helping  them  access  information  about  Thoreau's  Concord  legacy. 
his  significance  to  American  letters  and  history,  and  his  relevance  to 
their  lives 

To  advocate  for  the  preservation  of  Thoreau  country 

Membership  Benefits 

Access  to  an  international  network  of  Thoreau  scholars  and  others 
interested  in  Thoreau 

Opportunity  to  advance  Thoreau's  legacy 

FREE  Subscriptions  to  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  (quarterly)  and 
The  Concord  Saunterer:  A  Journal  of  Thoreau  Studies  (annual) 

Member  rates  on  educational  programs  and  excursions 

Member  rates  for  the  Annual  Gathering 

Advanced  notice  about  special  offers  and  special  events 

Discounts  on  Thoreau  educational  materials  and  merchandise 


Dear  Friends. 

On  behalf  of  the  The  Thoreau  Society  and  its  Board  of  Directors, 
thank  you  for  \  our  wonderful  support  this  year.  We  look 
forward  to  your  continued  support  and  hope  that  you  will  take 
the  opportunity  today  to  renew  your  membership. 

Check  the  outside  of  your  envelope  for  your  membership 
renewal  date  to  see  if  you  need  to  renew  at  this  time. 

Please  note,  we  recently  completed  our  move  to  the  birth 
home  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Our  new  address  is  341  Virginia 
Road,  Concord,  MA  01742. 


MEMBERSHIP  RENEWAL  FORM 

Please  check  the  outside  of  your  envelope  for  your 
membership  renewal  date  to  see  if  you  need  to 
renew  at  this  time.  You  can  use  this  form  to  renew  your 
membership  today  or  save  it  in  your  records 
for  use  at  a  later  date 

Membership  Levels 

Individual  (US/Canada/Mexico)* $45 

Family  (US/Canada/Mexico)* $60 

Student  (US/Canada/Mexico)* $25 

Sustaining $80 

*  international  memberships,  add $10 

Donor  Circles  (includes  membership) 

Maine  Woods $100 

Cape  Cod $250 

Concord  &  Merrimack $500 

Walden $1,000 

Life  Membership $1,250 

Library  Subscription 

(US/Canada/Mexico) $75 

All  Other  Library  Subscription $90 

Friends  of  Walden  Pond  Donation 

Bradley  P.  Dean  Memorial  Fund 

(supports  publication  of  TSB) 
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minded  progressives  in  England  proved  to  be  essential  to 
Transcendentalism's  growth  and  development  from  the  late  1830s 
through  the  Civil  War.  Even  as  they  continued  to  take  much  from 
abroad,  the  American  Transcendentalists  gave  much  in  return. 
Viewing  Transcendentalism  as  a  movement  that  expanded  beyond 
the  philosophical  idealism  that  characterized  its  initial  stages  to 
include  such  questions  as  social  reform,  the  rights  of  workers 
and  women,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  literary  expression,  and 
liberal  theology,  this  essay  argues  that  the  mutually  productive 
relationships  that  developed  between  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  proved  to  be  essential  as  together  the  nations  addressed 
the  seemingly  intractable  issues  that  confronted  them,  especially 
American  slavery  and  the  dire  condition  of  the  English  working 
class. 

The  essay  draws  from  two  essential  places  of  cultural 
contact:  the  Westminster  Review  and  the  work  of  the  irrepressible 
London  publisher  and  bookseller  John  Chapman,  who  would 
become  the  proprietor  of  the  Westminster  in  1852.  In  seeking 
to  define  just  how  much  Transcendentalists  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  had  in  common,  I  discuss  Chapman's  long-held  plans  for 
a  transatlantic  periodical  to  replace  the  defunct  Dial.  During  his 
visit  to  England  during  the  1 847-48  lecture  season,  Emerson  came 
to  share  Chapman's  vision.  As  he  put  it  in  an  April  20,  1 848,  letter 
to  his  wife  from  London,  "Let  the  Mass.  Q.  give  place  to  this, 
&  we  should  have  two  legs,  &  bestride  the  sea."  The  projected 
magazine  did  not,  of  course,  come  into  being.  However,  that 
Emerson  and  Chapman  shared  such  a  vision  shows  just  how  much 
these  two  leaders  had  in  common.  For  them,  Transcendentalism 
was  a  transnational  movement,  one  that  drew  strength  from  legs 
that,  while  rooted  in  London  and  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Boston, 
came  to  stretch  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Thoreau  You  Don  *t  Know: 
What  the  Prophet  of 
Environmentalism  Really  Meant: 
A  Review 

Constance  Manoli-Skocay 

Robert  Sullivan.  The  Thoreau  You  Don  7  Know:  What  the  Prophet  of 
Environmentalism  Really  Meant.  New  York:  Collins,  2009.  354p. 

If  you're  already  conversant  with  the  life  and  work  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  this  book  may  make  an  interesting,  but 
probably  unnecessary,  read.  Robert  Sullivan's  clarifications, 
explanations,  and  revelations  won't  enlighten  you,  because 
you  already  know  that  Thoreau  wasn't,  among  other  things,  an 
antisocial  misanthrope  who  lived  a  solitary  life  on  the  shores  of 
Walden  Pond,  bringing  home  his  laundry  for  his  mother  to  do. 
But  if  you  know  a  little  something  about  Thoreau  and  are  curious 
to  learn  more,  then  you  are  Sullivan's  audience  and  this  book  is 
worth  your  time. 

A  freelance  writer  rather  than  an  academic,  Sullivan  has  written 
on  a  number  of  topics,  including  New  Jersey's  Meadowlands,  the 
lives  of  rats,  and  a  Native  American  whale  hunt.  Because  he  is  not 
a  Thoreau  scholar,  his  book  on  Thoreau  is  not  founded  on  years  of 
research  or  textual  analysis.  He  began  his  project  instead  with  an 
unrehearsed  eye,  compelled  by  a  desire  to  see  if  he  could  separate 


the  myths  and  misunderstandings  from  the  truth  about  the  man.  It 
makes  for  an  appealing  book,  one  in  which  Thoreau  is  presented 
as  a  human  being  who  often  may  have  been  out  of  step  with  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  but  was  nevertheless  a  fundamental  part 
of  them,  as  they  were  of  him. 

As  Sullivan  explains  in  his  introductory  chapter,  this  is  not 
a  biography,  but  it  does  follow  Thoreau's  life  chronologically. 
His  two  main  themes,  which  are  also  the  strengths  of  the  book, 
are  his  empathetic  treatment  of  Thoreau  as  a  fellow  writer 
(threaded  throughout  the  text)  and  his  particularly  skillful  ability 
to  portray  Thoreau  within  the  context  of  his  times.  (In  spite  of 
the  subtitle,  examining  Thoreau  as  an  environmentalist  is  not 
his  main  purpose.)  Sullivan's  writing  is  grounded  in  well- 
researched  fact,  but  delivered  in  a  casual,  contemporary  style  that 
aptly  conveys  what  he  is  trying  to  tell  us  about  Thoreau — that 
he  was  no  eccentric  hermit.  Instead,  Sullivan  provides  examples 
of  Thoreau's  sociability  and  good  humor,  even  hilarity — he  can 
clearly  hear  him  singing  and  see  him  dancing;  of  his  strong, 
solid  work  ethic,  which,  complemented  by  his  engineer's  brain, 
resulted  in  the  superior  quality  of  his  surveys;  and  of  his  integral 
and  visible  place  in  the  Concord  community. 

Sullivan  does  particularly  well  in  explaining  how  the 
economic  depression  following  the  Panic  of  1837  influenced 
Thoreau's  decisions  about  work  over  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a 
topic  that  would  not  have  seemed  so  immediate  to  us  even  a  year 
or  two  ago,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  recession,  we  can  easily  relate  to 
many  of  the  economic  issues  that  Thoreau  faced. 

The  book  addresses  one  of  the  most  persistent  accusations 
leveled  at  Thoreau:  that  he  didn't  like  to  work.  Fellow  Concordians 
looked  askance  at  him  because  he  did  not  have  steady,  daily 
employment.  He  was  off  walking  in  the  woods  while  they  were 
walking  to  work.  Of  independent  mind,  Thoreau  didn't  necessarily 
work  long.  He  worked  smart,  making  enough  money  to  support 
himself  and  his  way  of  life,  leaving  that  proverbial  broad  margin 
of  time  for  walking,  writing,  and  thinking.  In  some  quarters  this 
was  interpreted  as  laziness.  But  a  look  at  his  life  tells  another 
story:  that  of  a  worker,  and  a  jack-of-all-trades,  to  boot. 

Thoreau  didn't  work?  Did  his  townsmen  observe  him 
digging  and  stoning  the  foundation  of  the  family's  new  house 
with  his  father?  Surveying  the  property  of  his  neighbors  and, 
when  required,  following  up  with  testimony  in  court  on  behalf  of 
one  party  or  the  other?  Working  side  by  side  with  his  family  in 
their  pencil  business  and  developing  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils?  Walking  the  town  bounds?  He  embraced 
these  tasks  and  many  others.  He  built  his  own  house,  hoed  his 
field,  did  odd  jobs  for  his  neighbors,  lectured,  and  taught.  He 
moved  comfortably  and  seamlessly  between  the  work  of  hands 
and  head,  skilled  and  adept  at  the  former,  gifted  at  the  latter.  The 
healthy,  well-rounded  fullness  of  his  life  is  apparent  in  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  his  thinking.  As  Sullivan  points  out,  Henry  would 
have  made  the  consummate  Brook  Farmer  had  he  possessed  the 
membership  fee  and  the  inclination  to  participate. 

In  addition  to  placing  his  subject  within  the  context  of  his 
economic  times,  Sullivan  also  cites  many  examples  of  nineteenth- 
century  cultural  trends  that  shaped  Thoreau's  writing,  beliefs,  and 
actions,  and  to  some  extent  determined  his  worldview.  Among 
them,  how  the  philosophy  of  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  and  his 
contemporaries  influenced  Thoreau  as  he  planned  and  executed 
his  house  at  Walden  Pond;  and  how  the  antebellum  mania  for 
etymology  and  grammar  played  a  significant  part  in  his  thinking 
and  writing.  In  the  process,  Sullivan  rids  Thoreau  of  a  number  of 
apparent  eccentricities  that  turn  out  to  be  simply  products  of  the 
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world  in  which  he  lived,  and  as  a  result  his  thinking  appears  less 
uncom  entional  than  previously  supposed. 

Sullivan  delivers  a  portrait  of  Thoreau  that  conveys  why 
his  popularity  has  eclipsed  that  of  his  fellow  Transcendentalists. 
including  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Emerson  was  the  perfect  man 
for  his  era,  and  for  the  town  of  Concord.  Thoreau,  his  unusual 
friend,  was  often  at  odds  with  nineteenth-century  rhythms  of 
life  and  modes  of  thought,  but  he  speaks  directly  to  twentieth- 
and  twenty-first  century  minds  in  a  way  that  Emerson  does  not. 
Emerson,  genius  granted,  seems  sepia-tinged  in  his  gentlemanly 
elitism.  In  Sullivan's  parlance,  Thoreau  hung  with  the  fanners, 
was  comfortable  and  capable  of  writing  a  poem  in  the  morning 
and  shoveling  manure  in  the  afternoon,  while  Emerson's  children 
were  afraid  that  their  father  might  dismember  himself  hoisting  a 
hoe. 

Sullivan  reinforces  this  point  by  providing  readers  with 
Emerson's  list  of  the  important  problems  of  the  day.  Wedged 
between  issues  such  as  War,  Slavery,  and  Alcohol  is  "Domestic 
hired  service,"  also  known  as  the  "servant  problem."  Though 
Thoreau  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Emerson  family  and 
Emerson's  intellectual  equal,  some  of  the  functions  he  performed 
for  the  Emersons  make  it  clear  there  existed  essential  class 
differences  that  could  not  easily  be  bridged.  But  born  and  raised  in 
Concord,  it  was  Thoreau  who  taught  Emerson  how  to  live  here. 

Except  for  the  occasional  error  and  the  author's  unfortunate 
lack  of  citations,  the  book  succeeds — until  the  last  chapter.  There 
the  tone  changes  as  Sullivan's  voice  loses  authority,  and  each  word 
and  step  betray  how  little  he  knows  about  Concord.  The  Thoreau 
You  Don 't  Know  would  have  been  a  more  substantive  book  had  the 
author  made  a  sojourn  to  Concord  during  his  research,  rather  than 
after.  Explaining  to  readers  that  he  "resisted"  coming  to  Concord 
or  visiting  Walden  during  the  course  of  his  research  is  baffling. 
He  could  have  grasped  the  flavor  of  the  place  that  Thoreau  had 
absorbed  into  his  bones,  instead  of  making  a  statement  such  as  the 
following,  from  his  introductory  chapter:  "Here's  a  Thoreau  who 
lives  in  town,  in  the  center  city  of  Concord,  which,  while  not  quite 
the  size  of  a  city,  even  though  it  wants  to  be,  is  a  large  town"  (4). 
One  wonders  what  in  the  world  he  is  talking  about. 

In  the  last  chapter,  Sullivan  recounts  his  eventual  trip  to 
Concord.  There  is  nothing  insightful  or  inspiring  here.  The 
chapter  is  pedestrian  in  both  the  literal  and  descriptive  sense  of  the 
word.  He  describes  his  clumsy  walk  down  dusty  Walden  Street 
beyond  the  town  center,  across  Route  2  to  the  pond,  where  he 
feels  endangered  by  the  passing  traffic  and  does  not,  because  of  an 
impatient  streak,  have  the  epiphany  he  anticipated  when  he  finally 
reaches  the  site  of  Thoreau's  hut.  Referring  to  another  part  of  his 
visit,  Sullivan  mentions  parking  in  front  of  the  library,  but  he 
ne\  er  makes  a  foray  into  it.  There  he  would  have  found  the  very 
Thoreau  surveys  he  writes  about,  which,  in  combination  with  his 
walk  to  Walden,  would  have  allowed  him  to  experience  Thoreau's 
hometown  in  a  physical,  immediate,  and  more  meaningful  way. 

Based  on  the  book  itself  as  well  as  on  Sullivan's  bibliographical 
essay,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  is  a  skilled  researcher.  He 
understands  how  to  identify  the  best  resources,  and  beyond  that, 
how  to  sift  the  facts  and  nuances  from  w  hat  he's  read.  Nev  ertheless, 
his  lack  ofboots-on-the-ground  local  knowledge  robs  the  book  of 
the  authenticity  that  it  might  have  had,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
intensely  annoyed  I  lenrj  I  )a\  id  I  horeau. 

Neglecting  to  visit  Concord  didn't  keep  Sullivan  from  writing 
a  good  book     he  did  that     but  it  kept  him  from  writing  a  better 

bonk. 


"Fallen  Leaves" — photograph  by  Herbert  Wendell  Gleason.  from  the  1906 
Manuscript  Edition  volume  of  Thoreau's  Excursions  and  Poems. 

It  is  pleasant  to  walk  over  the  beds  of  these  fresh, 
crisp,  and  rustling  leaves.  How  beautifully  they  go  to 
their  graves!  how  gently  lay  themselves  down  and  turn 
to  mould! — painted  of  a  thousand  hues,  and  fit  to  make 
the  beds  of  us  living.  So  they  troop  to  their  last  resting- 
place,  light  and  frisky  . . .  They  that  soared  so  loftily,  how 
contentedly  they  return  to  dust  again,  and  are  laid  low, 
resigned  to  lie  and  decay  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  afford 
nourishment  to  the  new  generations  of  their  kind,  as  well 
as  to  flutter  on  high!  They  teach  us  how  to  die. 


Woodsburner:  A  Novel:  A  Review 


Sarah  Chapin 

John  Pipkin,  Woodsburner:  I  Novel.  New  York:  Nan  A.  Talese,  2009. 365p. 

John  Pipkin  has  written  a  dramatic  story  inspired  by  the  forest 
lire  I  lenry  Thoreau  accidentally  kindled  on  April  30,  1844.  in 
the  Fair  Haven  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of 
the  center  of  Concord.  The  lire  burned  about  three  hundred  acres, 
including  a  few  Concord  farmers'  woodlots.  It  was  cxtinmiished 
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by  late  afternoon.  Pipkin's  account  of  the  incident  is  clearly 
presented.  The  anxiety  caused  by  the  blaze  and  Thoreau 's 
reaction  are  realistically  described.  Other,  fictitious,  characters 
add  emotional  color  to  the  story.  Lusts  and  longings  of  the  sort 
calculated  to  appeal  to  modern  readers  are  bared. 

Some  may  find  their  open-mindedness  stretched  thin 
by  Pipkin's  modern  phraseology.  Moreover,  knowledgeable 
Thoreauvians  may  be  startled  by  Pipkin's  argument  that  Thoreau, 
ashamed  at  having  caused  the  fire,  sought  to  atone  for  it  by 
committing  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  conservation  of  Concord's 
precious  flora  and  fauna.  Although  that  implication  is  not  new, 
its  expression  casts  a  shadow  across  the  meaning  of  Thoreau's 
work  as  a  naturalist.  Indeed,  Pipkin  sought  to  qualify  the 
suggestion  in  an  expository  article  about  Woodsburner  in  the 
April  12,  2009,  Boston  Sunday  Globe:  "[I]t  would  be  a  mistake, 
an  oversimplification,  to  read  all  of  Thoreau's  later  work  through 
the  lens  of  the  Concord  fire.  Rather,  the  significance  of  the  fire, 
occurring  when  it  did,  maybe  set  in  motion  a  series  of  events  that 
might  not  otherwise  have  happened."1 

Pipkin's  prefatory  publication  statement,  his  treatment  of 
the  fire,  and  his  subsequent  analyses  invite  the  assumption  that 
Woodsburner  is  a  historical  novel.  But  is  it?  In  A  Handbook  to 
Literature,  C.  Hugh  Holman  defines  the  historical  novel  as  "a  novel 
which  reconstructs  a  personage,  a  series  of  events,  a  movement,  or 
the  spirit  of  a  past  age  and  pays  the  debt  of  serious  scholarship  to 
the  facts  of  the  age  being  recreated  . .  .  [Fjictional  personages  are 
introduced  who  participate  in  actual  historical  events  and  move 
among  actual  personages  from  history  .  .  .  with  the  result  that  a 
picture  of  a  bygone  age  is  given  in  personal  terms."2 

Instead  of  looking  at  Woodsburner  as  a  historical  novel, 
it  may  be  better  to  approach  it  as  historical  fiction  or  fictional 
biography — that  is,  "fictional  episodes  about  historical  characters, 
epochs,  and  settings;  or  imaginative  elaborations  of  incidents  and 
qualities  of  a  real  person."3  Pipkin's  analysis  of  Thoreau's  reaction 
to  the  fire  mingles  thoughtful  design  with  informal  authenticity. 
Nevertheless,  it  presents  a  portrait  incongruent  with  Thoreau  as  he 
reveals  himself  in  his  voluminous  journal. 

In  the  May  2009  issue  of  the  Atlantic,  Jay  Parini  (Professor  of 
English  at  Middlebury  College)  provides  a  general  clarification  on 
the  genre  of  historical  fiction:  "Of  course,  almost  any  novel  can  be 
called  'historical'  in  that  the  work  of  memory  is  always  involved; 
and  anything  transmogrified  by  memory  becomes,  indeed, 
fiction — from  the  Latin  wordfictio,  which  means  'shaping.'  And 
yet,  for  better  and  for  worse,  that  act  of  shaping  can  go  only  so 
far.  As  Mark  Twain  famously  put  it,  'Fiction  is  obliged  to  stick  to 
possibilities.  Truth  isn't.'"4 

In  The  Art  of  the  Novel,  Milan  Kundera  comments: 

( 1 )  A  writer  must  give  the  maximum  amount  of  information 
about  a  character:  about  his  physical  appearance,  his  way 
of  speaking  and  behaving;  (2)  he  must  let  the  reader  know 
a  character's  past,  because  that  is  where  all  the  motives  for 
his  present  behavior  are  located;  and  (3)  the  character  must 
have  complete  independence,  that  is  to  say,  the  author  with 
his  own  considerations  must  disappear  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  reader,  who  wants  to  give  himself  over  to  illusion  and 
take  fiction  for  reality  ...  A  character  is  not  a  simulation 
of  a  living  being.  It  is  an  imaginary  being.  An  experimental 
self.  In  that  way  the  novel  reconnects  with  its  beginnings  .  .  . 
[M]aking  a  character  "alive"  means:  getting  to  the  bottom 
of .  .  .  some  situations,  some  motifs,  even  some  words  that 
shape  him.  Nothing  more.5 

By  this  standard,  the  Thoreau  of  Woodsburner  surely  conforms 
more  closely  to  the  demands  of  fiction  than  to  the  stringencies  of 
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historical  accountability.  Of  course,  close  reading  of  the  novel 
from  a  position  of  informed  awareness  of  Thoreau's  work  and 
world  forms  the  only  way  to  decide  fairly  what  Woodsburner 
really  is. 

Is  Pipkin's  Thoreau  a  fictional  component  of  his  story?  Is 
his  characterization  a  melodramatic  fantasy,  or,  simply,  the 
truth?  The  reader  can't  know  without  investigating  the  primary 
texts  of  Thoreau's  writings  and  trustworthy  historical  data.  Was 
the  fire — damaging  but  aesthetically  beautiful — a  sinful  act, 
a  psychological  "acting-out,"  or  was  it  merely  an  accident,  a 
mishap  that  could  have  happened  to  anyone  on  that  windy,  dry 
spring  day?  Did  it  generate  such  guilt  that  Thoreau  subsequently 
embraced  the  natural  world  and  his  role  as  naturalist  in  expiation? 
Did  it  determine  Thoreau's  future? 

Pipkin's  manipulation  of  the  text  of  Thoreau's  journal  to 
support  his  argument  suggests  that  his  Thoreau  is  more  fictional 
than  real.  For  example,  the  epigraph  in  Woodsburner  consists  of  a 
partial  quote  from  Thoreau: 

I  once  set  fire  to  the  woods  . . . 

It  was  a  glorious  spectacle,  and  I  was  the  only  one 

there  to  enjoy  it.  ( 1 ) 

The  omitted  section  of  Pipkin's  epigraph  comes  from  an  1850 
journal  entry,  which  includes  the  following:  "I  have  set  fire  to 
the  forest — but  I  have  done  no  wrong  therein — &  now  it  is  as 
if  the  lightning  had  done  it.  These  flames  are  but  consuming 
their  natural  food.  So  shortly  I  settled  it  with  myself  &  stood  to 
watch  the  approaching  flames.  It  was  a  glorious  spectacle  &  I  was 
the  only  one  there  to  enjoy  it."6  Is  the  omission  a  valid  action 
of  historical  fiction?  Is  the  novel  historical  only  if  presented  in 
factually  documentable  terms?  But  if  a  novel  adheres  closely  to 
facts,  is  it  fiction? 

Pipkin  modifies  his  woods'  burner  into  a  sensitive  individual 
who  "can  make  reparation  or  atonement ...  [by  proving]  himself 
solicitous  on  nature's  behalf."  He  continues: 

Perhaps  he  might  raise  a  tent  amid  the  ruins  and  sit  in  wake 
beneath  the  shriveled  branches.  He  could  return,  he  thinks, 
and  make  the  poverty  of  this  ravaged  place  his  own,  join 
the  dumbfounded  animals  in  their  homelessness.  Or,  better 
still,  he  will  build  a  small  cabin  with  his  own  hands,  a 
simple  structure  assembled  from  dead  limbs,  to  stand  like 
a  forgotten  guardhouse  in  a  plundered  city  .  .  .  His  dcor 
will  be  open  to  the  mice  and  squirrels  and  woodchucks 
whose  dwellings  have  vanished;  his  roof  will  offer  its 
perch  to  birds  searching  for  stolen  boughs.  He  will  make 
these  creatures  his  neighbors  by  encaging  himself  in  their 
midst  .  .  .  And  he  will  remain  the  patient  guardian  of  this 
vulnerable  world,  a  steward  content  to  spend  his  days  in 
penitent  isolation  (264-65). 

It's  difficult  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Thoreau's  cabin  was  not  in 
the  part  of  the  woods  that  burned.  And  while  it  is  true  that  mice 
and  squirrels  nest  in  trees,  a  woodchuck  would  not  sleep  in  one. 
Thoreau  was  not  "encaged,"  nor  did  he  live  in  "isolation." 

In  Walden  Pond:  A  History,  W.  Barksdale  Maynard  offers  an 
entirely  different  perspective: 

By  moving  there  [to  Walden  Pond]  he  [Thoreau] 
successfully  made  a  space  for  reading  and  writing.  For  the 
first  time  he  had  a  dwelling  of  his  own,  self-built,  as  he 
recommended  for  students  everywhere.  He  had  enabled 
himself  to  remain  in  intellectual  Concord,  and  to  do  it  at 
minimal  cost.  He  achieved  his  dream  of  being  a  farmer 
while  replicating  the  primitive  and  authentic  philosopher's 
lifestyle  he  knew  about  from  reading  Virgil  and  Horace  . . . 
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Ai  Walden  he  had  escaped  the  village  the  better  to  critique 
it,  using,  in  time-honored  poetic  fashion,  rus  to  comment  on 
urbe? 


Pipkin's  version  of  Thoreau  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  Maynard's 
understanding  of  the  man  and  the  thinker. 

Woodsburner  is  a  mixture  of  fantasy  and  pretense;  a  rainy 
summer  weekend's  distraction;  a  twenty-first  century,  Adults- 
Only,  desert  island  daydream.  Readers  who  are  bewildered  after 
reading  Pipkin's  emotional  tale  may  be  brought  back  to  familiar 
ground  by  Ellery  Charming,  a  man  of  variable  temperament  but 
withal  a  good  friend  to  Thoreau:  "Truth,  audacity,  force,  were 
among  Thoreau' s  mental  characteristics,  devoted  to  humble  uses. 
His  thoughts  burned  like  flame,  so  earnest  was  his  conviction.  He 
was  transported  infinitely  beyond  the  regions  of  self  when  pursuing 
his  objects,  single-hearted,  doing  one  thing  at  a  time  and  doing  that 
in  the  best  way!"8 

Add  to  Channing's  assessment  the  comprehensive  nota  bene 
from  Richard  Lebeaux's  evenhanded  preface  to  Thoreau 's  Seasons, 
and  the  questions  raised  by  Woodsburner  are  aptly  resolved: 

Thoreau  and  his  art  grew,  though  not  without  difficulties 
and  setbacks,  and  often  with  and  through  struggle.  That  he 
went  through  such  struggle,  that  he  carried  with  him  from 
his  past  burdens,  conflicts,  and  shortcomings — as  well  as 
undeniable  gifts,  and  virtues  that  often  revealed  an  ability  to 
convert  weaknesses  into  strengths — make  Thoreau  and  his 
accomplishments  ...  all  the  more  human,  understandable, 
remarkable,  and  instructive. 

.  .  .  [N]ature's  seasons  and  phenomena  did 
provide  Thoreau  with  absolutely  essential  and  critical 
occasions,  images,  metaphors,  and  analogies  for  his 
profound  grappling — conscious  and  unconscious — with 
the  crucial  personal,  artistic,  social,  political,  and  human 
concerns  that  confronted  him  in  the  1845-1862  period.'' 

The  1844  fire  at  Fair  Haven  was  one — and  only  one — of  many 
factors  that  fed  into  Thoreau's  evolution  to  maturity  as  a  naturalist, 
and  Woodsburner  is  more  creative  invention  than  exploration  of 
historical  or  biographical  reality. 
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Notes  &  Queries 


The  TSB  is  the  product  of  a  lively  and  interesting  collaboration 
by  many  people.  Thanks  to  those  who  wrote  articles  for 
this  issue.   Patrick  Chura  teaches  American   literature 
at  the  University  of  Akron  and  has  a  book  forthcoming  in  2010 
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about  Thoreau's  work  as  a  land  surveyor.  Randall  Conrad, 
an  independent  scholar  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  runs  an 
educational  website  about  Thoreau  at  www.calliope.org  and 
has  contributed  essays  and  reviews  to  the  Concord  Saunterer, 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  ATQ,  and  other  journals.  Following 
a  long  career  in  economic  development  (including  two  years  as 
Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  and  involvement  in  preparing  the  1992  Rio  Earth 
Summit),  Joseph  C.  Wheeler  became  a  Thoreau  Society  board 
member  and,  subsequently,  the  founding  president  of  the  Thoreau 
Farm  Trust.  Constance  Manoli-Skocay  is  Staff  Assistant  in  the 
William  Munroe  Special  Collections  of  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library,  and  believes  strongly  by  virtue  of  her  position  that  Robert 
Sullivan  would  have  benefited  from  a  visit  to  the  library  during  the 
course  of  his  research  for  The  Thoreau  You  Don 't  Know.  Formerly 
treasurer  of  Walden  Forever  Wild,  Sarah  Chapin  lives  in  Concord, 
teaches  music,  and  writes  on  local  subjects.  Thanks  also  to  Dave 
Bonney,  Ron  Hoag,  and  Bob  Hudspeth,  who  put  significant  time 
into  proofreading  TSB  268. 

Sadly,  Bob  Breau  has  sent  news  of  the  death  of  Paul  O. 
Williams  on  June  2.  Paul  served  as  the  twenty-fourth  president 
of  the  Thoreau  Society,  from  1977  to  1978.  He  taught  at  Duke 
University,  on  the  English  faculty  at  Principia  College  in  Illinois 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  at  De  Anza  College  in  California,  retiring 
in  1997.  Paul  worked  on  two  volumes  of  the  Princeton  Edition  of 
Thoreau's  writings.  He  wrote  poetry  and  science  fiction,  as  well, 
and  collaborated  on  several  books  about  the  small  river  town  of 
Elsah,  Illinois.  He  was  also  a  founding  member  and  a  president 
of  the  Haiku  Society  of  America.  Your  editor  would  like  to  run 
an  obituary  piece  in  the  TSB  by  someone  who  knew  Paul  and  can 
provide  personal  reminiscences.  If  you're  interested  in  doing  this, 
please  get  in  touch  with  me  (lwilson@minlib.net;  978  318-3342). 

On  a  happier  note,  Jayne  Gordon  and  Don  Bogart  were 
married  in  May.  Jayne,  former  Executive  Director  of  the  Thoreau 
Society,  is  now  Director  of  Education  and  Public  Programs  at 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Don  works  part-time  at  the 
Thoreau  Society's  Shop  at  Walden  Pond. 

On  behalf  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  I  would  like  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  Kerry  Cronin,  new  Director  of  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library.  Kerry  comes  to  Concord  from  the  Rye  (New 
Hampshire)  Public  Library.  Stop  by  her  office  to  say  hello  when 
you  are  in  Concord. 

Joel  Andrews  has  forwarded  information  about  an  article  by 
Guy  Grieve  in  the  British  newspaper  the  Observer  for  April  26, 
2009.  Inspired  by  Walden,  Grieve  left  his  job,  lived  in  the  wild 
in  Alaska,  and,  later,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Walden  Pond.  His 
article  is  accessible  on  the  Web  at  http://www.guardian.co.uk/ 
theobserver/2009/apr/26/escape. 

Clarence  Burley  is  a  faithful  and  frequent  communicator 
of  Thoreau  items  in  print  and  on  the  Web.  He  writes  of  William 
Heyen's  poem  "Heaven,"  of  which  Thoreau  is  a  subject  (along 
with  Emerson,  Joe  DiMaggio,  and  Marilyn  Monroe),  published 
in  the  Atlantic  for  July/August  2009;  of  a  cartoon  in  the  August 
3,  2009,  issue  of  the  New  Yorker,  showing  one  frog  commenting 
to  another,  "Walden  Pond  is  fine  as  long  as  Thoreau  isn't  there" 
(several  other  readers,  too,  have  brought  this  one  to  my  attention); 
of  an  illustrated,  one-page  biography  of  Thoreau,  described  as 
"Nature's  Good  Companion,"  published  in  the  1931  book  Minute 
Biographies;  of  a  review  by  Eric  Liebetrau  of  John  Pipkin's 
Woodsburner  in  the  Boston  Globe  for  July  3 1 ,  2009;  and  of  the 
electronic  almanac  entry  for  July  23,  2009,  in  Mass  Moments, 
about  Thoreau's  night  in  jail,  July  23,  1846  (http://massmoments. 
org/index.cfm?mid=214).  Clarence  also  sent  an  article  by  Paula 
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Owen  in  the  July  1 8,  2009,  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  about  a 
lecture  in  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  given  by  Robert  M.  Young, 
who  has  explored  the  influence  of  Charles  Theodore  Russell' s  work 
on  Thoreau's  "Walk  to  Wachusett."  (Bob  Young  himself  passed 
along  the  URL  for  the  Web  version  of  Owen's  article,  "A  local  link 
to  national  legend?":  http://www.telegram.com/article/20090718/ 
NEWS/907180349.)  Clarence  enclosed  hard  copy  of  Owen's 
article  in  a  note  card  printed  with  a  portrait  of  Thoreau  by  Robert 
Shetterly,  author  and  illustrator  of  Americans  Who  Tell  the  Truth 
(a  book  for  readers  in  middle  and  high  school).  Most  recently, 
Clarence  mailed  me  a  copy  of  a  review  in  Northern  Woodlands 
(Autumn  2009)  of  Tom  Slayton's  Searching  for  Thoreau:  On  the 
Trails  and  Shores  of  Wild  New  England. 

From  Spain,  Antonio  Casado  da  Rocha  informs  us  of  his 
article  "The  Value  of  Health  in  the  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau," 
which  was  published  in  the  May  2009  issue  of  Environmental 
Values.  Ed  Schofield  has  sent  an  abstract  of  Antonio's  article, 
accessible  at  the  Web  address  http://www.erica.demon.co.uk/EV/ 
EV1809.html.  Ed  also  came  across  the  online  version  of  the  Ohio 
State  undergraduate  yearbook  (Makio)  for  1970,  when  he  was  a 
graduate  student  at  OSU.  It  includes  an  account  of  the  April  1970 
production  there  of  The  Night  Thoreau  Spent  in  Jail,  and  also  of 
the  first-ever  Earth  Day,  which  Ed — as  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  student  Earth  Day  Society — led. 

Bob  Clarke  reports  that  "Vast  Designs" — a  review  by  Jill 
Lepore  of  Daniel  Walker  Howe's  What  Hath  God  Wrought:  The 
Transformation  of  America,  1815-1848 — contains  the  statement 
that  Walker's  book  "chronicles  every  development  that  Thoreau 
despised,  many  that  he  admired,  and  a  great  deal  about  which 
the  man  in  Walden's  woods  cared  not  one  whit."  Bob  also 
discovers — or  rediscovers — references  to  Thoreau  in  John  Macy's 
The  Spirit  of  American  Literature  (1913)  and  in  Macy's  essay 
"American  Literature"  in  Christopher  Morley's  collection  Modern 
Essays  (1921).  Matthew  Edney  notes  a  chapter  in  Kent  Ryden's 
Landscape  with  Figures:  Nature  and  Culture  in  New  England 
(2001)  dealing  with  Thoreau's  conflicted  feelings  toward  maps. 

Speaking  of  Thoreau  and  maps,  Woody  Woodis  has  passed 
along  word  of  a  lecture  ("Building,  Dwelling,  Thinking:  A  Study  of 
the  Cartographic  Manuscripts  of  Henry  David  Thoreau")  delivered 
on  April  8,  2009,  by  John  Hessler  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Look  for  an  article  by  John — who  is  Senior  Cartographic  Librarian, 
Geography  and  Map  Division,  Library  of  Congress — in  the  winter 
issue  of  the  TSB. 

As  always,  Bob  Hudspeth  is  a  veritable  font  of  Thoreau- 
related  odds  and  ends.  He  sends  me  the  URL  for  the  libertarian 
daily  e-journal  Strike  the  Root.  The  name  comes  from  Thoreau's 
"There  are  a  thousand  hacking  at  the  branches  of  evil  to  one  who 
is  striking  at  the  root."  The  Maxham  daguerreotype  of  Thoreau 
appears  on  the  pages  of  the  site.  Doug  Herman's  article  "Serene 
Outlaw:  Henry  David  Thoreau  in  His  Second  Century"  was  posted 
on  March  17,  2005.  Bob  informs  me  of  many  printed  Thoreau- 
related  items,  including:  Jane  F.  Kolleeny's  "Olson  Sundberg 
Kundig  Allen  evokes  Thoreau's  simple  cabin  in  the  woods  with 
rolling  huts  in  rural  Montana"  (Architectural  Record,  April 
2008);  "Writers  Heard  'round  the  World"  (Booklist,  April  15, 
2008);  Patricia  A.  Kossmann's  editorial  "Of  Many  Things"  (on 
environmentalism  and  the  protection  of  animals;  America,  April 
28,  2008);  Fred  Schaaf  s  "Summer's  Swan  Song"  (citing  lines 
from  a  poem  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers;  Sky 
&  Telescope,  October  2008);  "Still  Life"  (commenting  on  replicas 
by  James  Benning  of  the  cabins  of  Thoreau  and  Ted  Kaczynski; 
Film  Comment,  September/October  2008);  Henry  Shukman's 
"England's  Culinary  Wild  West"  (in  which  a  discussion  of  using 
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locally  produced  food  is  prefaced  by  an  observation  from  Thoreau; 
New  York  Times,  November  30, 2008);  and  Susannah  Rosenblatt's 
"In  Concord,  redcoats  and  green  beginnings"  (Los  Angeles  Times, 
June  14,  2009).  Finally,  Kay  Hudspeth  reports  the  publication 
of  Thomas  Miranda's  article  "August:  The  Month  of  Heirlooms" 
in  the  August  2009  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Orchid 
Society.  (Miranda  begins  the  article  with  Thoreau's  words:  "I  have 
great  faith  in  a  seed.  Convince  me  that  you  have  a  seed  there,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  expect  wonders.") 

Richard  Epstein  passed  along  a  pop  quiz  published  in  honor 
of  Thoreau's  birthday  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  July  1 2, 2009. 
Master  Gardener  Sue  Hobig  regrets  not  being  able  to  attend  this 
year's  Annual  Gathering  in  Concord.  She  promotes  Thoreauvian 
ideals  closer  to  home,  through  advocacy  of  conservation  and 
greener  landscaping  practices,  and  led  a  butterfly  garden  walk  on 
Thoreau's  birthday.  Rick  Delano  e-mailed  the  link  to  Yankee:  New 
England's  Web  Site  for  August  11,  2009  (http://usl.campaign- 
archive.com/ 7u=3a44d786956aa578740994626&id=30466b3b76 
&e=d6fffd0945),  which  includes  a  quotation  from  Thoreau  ("I  have 
just  come  from  the  beach  .  .  .  and  I  like  it  much").  Michael  King 
writes  that  in  the  Summer  2009  issue  of  Parabola  (a  journal  of 
world  spiritual  traditions),  Chinese  Taoist  master  Sat  Hon  is  quoted 
as  stating  in  an  interview,  "There  is  an  American  Taoism  that  can 
be  traced  back  to  Thoreau  and  Walden  Pond.  Many  of  my  Taoist 
colleagues  in  China  love  Thoreau  and  consider  him  an  American 
Taoist."  George  Siering  notices  Marc  Beja's  "Living  as  Thoreau 
Did"  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  (http://74.125.93.132/ 
search?q=cache :  EDJSZr-pewJ  :chronicle.com/weekly/v5  5/i3  9/ 
39thoreau.htm%3Futm_source%3Dat%26utm_medium  %3Den+ 
Marc+Beja+Living+as+Thoreau+Did&cd=l&hl=en&ct=clnk&g 
l=us). 

The  newspapers  of  Maine  devoted  some  space  to  Henry 
Thoreau  last  summer.  Jym  St.  Pierre  brings  to  our  attention  the 
publication  of  a  passage  from  "Civil  Disobedience"  in  the  August 
16,  2009,  issue  of  the  Kennebec  Journal.  Richard  Connor's  "We 
need  to  put  civility  back  into  'civil  disobedience',"  which  refers  to 
Thoreau,  appeared  in  the  same  issue.  Jym  also  sends  information 
about  an  article  by  Ethan  Andrews  in  the  Republican  Journal 
for  July  9,  2009,  on  Mark  Haskell  of  Liberty,  Maine.  Andrews 
describes  Haskell's  resistance  to  a  state  ban  on  motorized  personal 
watercrafts  as  "Thoreau-like."  And  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Glenn 
H.  Mott,  Wes  Mott  sends  notice  from  the  Piscataquis  Observer 
for  May  20,  2009,  of  the  traveling  exhibition  "Maine's  Woods 
Observations  by  Bert  Lincoln  Call  &  Henry  David  Thoreau," 
which  was  on  view  at  the  Dexter  Historical  Society  from  May 
16  through  June  20.  The  work  of  Call  (a  late  nineteenth-century 
photographer)  was  accompanied  by  quotations  from  Thoreau. 
(Dave  Mallett,  who  performed  at  the  2009  Annual  Gathering,  has 
used  photographs  by  Call  to  illustrate  a  CD — The  Fable  True — 
combining  music  and  spoken  passages  from  Thoreau.) 

Adrian  A.  Niemi  clipped  and  mailed  the  comic  strip  Zits  for 
July  23,  2009,  which  lists  being  the  "different  drummer  to  whose 
beat  others  march"  as  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  one  things  you 
should  do  before  you're  sixteen.  The  cartoon  shows  a  frenetically 
drumming  young  man.  Corinne  Smith  notes  that  the  quote  of  the 
day  accompanying  the  MUTTS  comic  strip  for  July  16,  2009,  is 
from  Thoreau:  "The  squirrel  you  kill  in  jest,  dies  in  earnest."  On 
recently  viewing  the  remake  The  Parent  Trap  (starring  Natasha 
Richardson),  John  Milazzo  observed  that  the  beginning  of  the 
movie  is  set  in  a  place  called  Camp  Walden,  and  that  there  is  a 
sign  in  one  scene  for  the  Thoreau  Amphitheater. 

In  August,  Bill  Bly  of  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma,  sent  me  a 
packet  of  genealogical  material  taken  from  ancestry.com.  Bill's 
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analysis  of  the  information  he  has  gathered  shows  that  Thoreau 
was  sixth  cousin  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  was  also  related 
to  Hawthorne,  Martha  Washington,  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks.  Bill  notes  that  he,  too,  is  related  to  Thoreau, 
as  was  Walter  Harding. 

Debbie  Bier — webmaster  of  the  Concord  e-group  (concord@ 
yahoogroups.com) — forwarded  a  link  to  a  review  by  Jonathan 
Hiskes  of  Robert  Sullivan's  The  Thoreau  You  Don 't  Know  in  grist 
beta:  A  Beacon  in  the  Smog,  at  http://www.grist.org/article/2009- 
08-27-thoreau-walden-climate-crisis.  Irene  K.  Wilson  has  found 
a  quotation  from  Thoreau  on  the  front  page  of  the  Boston  Globe 
for  June  25,  2009,  in  an  article  about  damage  to  cottages  on  Nauset 
Beach  (Chatham,  Massachusetts),  and  another  in  the  July  2009 
issue  of  Heart,  Health  &  Nutrition. 

Brian  Maurer  sent  a  vigorous  response  to  John  Mahoney's 
"A  Psychologist  Looks  Thoreau  in  the  Eye:  Did  He  Meet  Criteria 
for  Asperger's  Disorder?,"  which  appeared  in  the  Summer  2009 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  I  suspect  that  this  topic  could  be  explored 
issue  after  issue  without  satisfying  everyone  who  has  given  it 
thought.  Although  I'll  be  happy  to  consider  other  articles  on  the 
subject  for  possible  publication  in  the  Bulletin,  I  would  prefer  to 
find  someone  eager  to  address  the  broader  question  of  why  it  is 
important  in  relation  to  Thoreau' s  work — does  knowing  whether  or 
not  Thoreau  had  Asperger's  significantly  increase  our  appreciation 
of  his  life,  thought,  and  writings,  and  if  so,  how?  Anyone  who 
wants  to  pursue  this  should  contact  me. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  following  individuals  for  information 
used  in  this  Bulletin:  Joel  Andrews,  Joseph  Moldenhauer,  Helene 
Thiercy,  Richard  Winslow  III,  and  Robert  M.  Young. 
Please  keep  your  editor  informed  of  items  not  yet  added  and  new 
items  as  they  appear. 


President's  Column 


Tom  Potter 


With  the  busy  fall  season  at  full  tilt,  we  all  experience 
something  like  activity  overload.  Lest  I  compound  this 
problem  for  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  I'll  limit  myself  to 
two  items  of  importance  in  this  column. 

First,  I'm  pleased  to  announce  that  significant  progress  has 
been  made  in  arranging  and  describing  the  Thoreau  Society 
collections  housed  at  the  Thoreau  Institute's  Henley  Library  in 
Lincoln.  Supported  in  part  by  the  family  of  Walter  Harding — a 
founder  and  mainstay  of  the  Society — and  under  the  oversight  of 
the  Thoreau  Society  Standing  Committee  (recently  chaired  by  Bob 
Habich),  Jeff  Cramer  at  the  Institute  has  directed  the  preparation 
of  a  finding  aid  for  the  Harding  Collection,  and  devoted  effort  to 
work  on  other  Society  collections,  as  well.  Check  the  Institute's 
finding  aid  listing  at  http://www.walden.org/Institute/Collections/ 
FindingAids/FindingAids.htm  to  access  the  Harding  finding  aid. 
While  you're  there,  explore  the  rest  of  the  Institute's  website  to 
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see  what  resources  on  Thoreau  are  available.  If  you  have  specific 
questions  about  using  the  Thoreau  Society  collections,  you  can 
reach  Jeffatjeff.cramer@walden.org. 

In  connection  with  the  accessibility  of  research  materials  and 
information  on  Thoreau,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  other  key 
websites  that  may  be  useful.  The  Thoreau  Society's  own  website 
at  www.thoreausociety.org  provides  both  information  and  links 
to  the  pages  of  other  organizations.  The  William  Munroe  Special 
Collections  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  makes  a  great 
deal  of  primary  information  and  interpretative  text  available  at 
http://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/scoll.html.  Leslie  Wilson, 
Curator  of  the  CFPL's  Special  Collections  and  Concord  Town 
Archivist — and  also  editor  of  the  TSB — is  happy  to  answer 
questions  and  discuss  projects  on  Thoreau,  Transcendentalism, 
and  Concord.  You  can  contact  her  by  phone  at  (978)  318-3342  or 
by  e-mail  at  lwilson@minlib.net.  Another  valuable  website  is  that 
connected  with  the  ongoing  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  (the 
Princeton  Edition) — a  project  under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth  Hall 
Witherell;  supported  by  funding  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities — at  http://www.library.ucsb.edu/thoreau/.  For 
annotated  texts  of  Thoreau's  works  and  pieces  about  Thoreau,  visit 
The  Thoreau  Reader — a  project  in  collaboration  with  the  Thoreau 
Society — at  www.thoreau.eserver.org. 

There  are  many  other  content-rich,  interesting  websites 
relating  to  Thoreau.  All  you  have  to  do  is  Google  "Henry  David 
Thoreau"  to  discover  the  abundance  of  information — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — in  cyberspace.  Despite  the  lack  of  quality  control 
over  some  of  what  finds  its  way  to  the  Internet,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  such  resources  at  our  disposal  today.  It  wasn't  so  long  ago 
that  travel,  snail  mail,  and  costly  telephone  calls  all  formed  major 
parts  of  the  research  process. 

The  second  item  on  my  agenda  is  to  inform  you  of  the  Thoreau 
Society's  upcoming  online  auction — an  important  part  of  our 
annual  fundraising  efforts.  Please  consider  contributing  items  for 
bid  as  well  as  registering  as  a  bidder.  (Note  that  non-Thoreau  items 
may  be  included  and  are  helpful  in  expanding  participation.)  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  auction,  please  contact  our  Executive 
Director,  Mike  Frederick  (mike.frederick@thoreausociety.org). 

As  I  close  this  column,  I  open  my  copy  of  "Autumnal  Tints" 
for  a  quiet  morning  read  here  in  our  woodland  home. 


Please  submit  items  for  the  Winter  Bulletin 

to  your  editor  before  December  1 
Leslie  Perrin  Wilson;  lwilson@minIib.net 

Although  exceptions  will  occasionally  be  made  for  longer 
pieces,  in  general  articles  and  reviews  should  be  no  longer 
than  1500  words.  All  submissions  should  conform  to  The 
Chicago  Manual  of  Style.  The  Thoreau  Edition  texts  (Princeton 
University  Press)  should  be  used  as  the  standard  for  quotations 
from  HDT's  writings,  when  possible.  Contributors  need  not 
be  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  but  all  non-members  are 
heartily  encouraged  to  join. 
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Notes  from  Concord 

Michael  J.  Frederick,  Executive  Director 

The  Thoreau  Society  had  a  wonderfully  productive  summer 
and  a  successful  Annual  Gathering.  As  October  nears,  we 
are  preparing  for  our  long-awaited  move  to  the  Thoreau 
Birth  House  at  341  Virginia  Road  in  Concord. 

Our  move  represents  a  big  step  toward  reducing  expenditures, 
creating  new  opportunities  for  educational  outreach,  and  more. 
But  we  need  your  support  and  encourage  you  to  make  a  special 
gift  to  the  Thoreau  Society  this  fall.  Your  contribution  will  help 
minimize  the  costs  associated  with  moving  as  well  as  provide  the 
Society  with  the  funding  necessary  to  carry  out  our  mission  in  our 
new  home. 

The  move  will  expand  our  visibility  in  Concord,  giving  us  two 
accessible  locations,  one  at  the  Birth  House  and  one  at  Walden 
Pond,  where  we  already  greet  thousands  of  visitors  per  year  and 
support  park  programming  through  the  Friends  of  Walden  Pond. 

In  addition  to  our  ongoing  presence  in  Concord,  the  Society 
disseminates  information  nationally  and  internationally  to 
colleges,  universities,  libraries,  and  individuals  through  its  two 
publications,  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  and  the  Concord 
Saunter er:  A  Journal  of  Thoreau  Studies.  It  also  arranges  speakers 
for  the  Window  on  Walden  authors  series,  the  Thoreau  Society 
Lyceum  series,  the  Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering,  and  the 
MLA  and  ALA  sessions  on  Thoreau. 

Finally,  we  encourage  you  to  visit  the  listing  of  finding  aids 
for  Thoreau  Society  collections  on  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden 
Woods  webpage  at  http://www.walden.org/institute/.  From  here, 
you  will  be  able  to  explore  your  research  interests  by  using  the 
finding  aid  to  the  Thoreau  Society's  Walter  Harding  Collection,  for 
example.  The  Society  continues  to  explore  potential  collaborative 
projects  with  the  Institute  to  enhance  access  to  the  collections. 

Through  our  collaborative  work  and  with  your  gift  to  the 
Thoreau  Society,  we  will  build  on  our  efforts  to  advance  knowledge 
of  Thoreau's  life,  works,  and  legacy  to  a  global  audience. 

The  worrisome  economy  at  the  present  time — a  challenge  to 
everyone's  resources — makes  your  support  this  year  all  the  more 
meaningful. 
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